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EDITORIAL 


HE question of the Societies continues to exercise 

gramophonic opinion, and Mr. J. M. Hogge puts 
forward a point of view which has the critical weight 
of Edinburgh behind it. Here is his letter. He writes as 
follows : 


I have followed with interest all that has been written in 
THe GRAMOPHONE regarding the various Recording Societies. 
I am afraid you are guilty of letting off what we call to-day 
“hot air’? over the lack of support given to these societies by 
record users. 

I belong to a big class who I think you have entirely overlooked 
in your survey who never have and never will join any of the 
recording societies. 

I have a collection of over athousand records ; ninety-five per 
cent. are expensive records. I am building up a representative 
collection of the great masters’ works, as I have done with my 
library of books, but I should never think of collecting everything 
a man has written in music or prose. I am out for the inspired 
works of the master, and liave no desire to collect his works which 
have not reached this standard. I am a great admirer of 
Beethoven, but I have no desire to invest money in all the 
sonatas which are not all great. I am up against two major 
troubles—want of space and want of money. I therefore select 
and reject with a view of making my collection representative for 
the pleasure of my friends and myself. 

These societies have forced me to go over foreign lists of 
records with the unfortunate result that I prefer them to 
British production. I have come to the conclusion Germany 
does the best work in reproducing works. The surface noise is 
much greater than on British records, but this fault one over- 
looks when they get superior reproduction. I therefore consider 
I am not failing in my duty in not supporting these particular 
societies. The wise man makes a wide sweep with his net. 
I take this opportunity of congratulating you on your ever- 
interesting and stimulating magazine. I am only sorry when you 
take the wrong turning! ! 

I am, yours faithfully, 
Joun M. Hocce. 


This is a counter-attack with a vengeance, and I 
should be the last to suggest that Mr. Hogge should 
bother about joining any Society. Nevertheless, he 
must remember that if everybody followed his example, 
the works available for the gramophone would be 
strictly limited, because it could only end in continuous 
repetitions of a comparatively small number of acknow- 
ledged masterpieces. It is perfectly true that the sum 
total of any composer or writer’s work lives by his best 
work only. Had Shakespeare not written Hamlet, 


Othello, Macbeth, and King Lear he would only rank in 
the attention given to him by the reading public to-day 
with Beaumont and Fletcher, Ford, Massingham, and 


the rest of Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists. To 
be sure, those who had read the whole mighty corpus of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean literature would still place 
him at the head, but his reputation would be chiefly 
academic like the reputation of Ben Jonson and the 
rest nowadays. And to come down to more recent 
days, if the universally acknowledged best half-dozen 
of Dickens’s novels had not been written, the remaining 
novels would not have availed to maintain Dickens’s 
position. Yet, would not culture be poorer by the loss 
of the bulk of Shakespeare’s plays and Dickens’s novels ? 
We can agree at once that not all the thirty-two piano 
sonatas of Beethoven are of equal value. We may even 
agree that when once a man has had an opportunity to 
become familiar with the last half-dozen, the remainder 
present themselves to his intelligence as something 
like trifles. At the same time, I question if anybody 
has the right to say that he fully understands the last 
sonatas of Beethoven unless he has reached such an 
understanding and appreciation through the earlier 
ones. This is still true of the great majority of music 
lovers at present. I admit that as time goes on the need 
for travelling with a composer of the past along the 
whole of his progress gradually diminishes, and it is 
easy to imagine a future when all the music of the past, 
and all the literature too for that matter, will have 
neither meaning nor importance except for students of 
the past. Meanwhile, however, most of us still belong 
sufficiently to the past—at any rate, in music—to 
require the fullest experience obtainable of the music 
of the past, and it would be a cultural disaster if the 
gramophone did not do everything to make as much as 
possible of that music available in recorded form. 

One or two correspondents last month expressed a 
doubt of my contention that unless the Societies were 
bringing out certain music, such music would not 
appear at all. I must insist that the weight of evidence 
is on my side. All recording companies were at one 
time publishing so much good music every month—and 
good music of sufficient variety to test the public 
response—that the dealers protested against the weight 
of unsold discs upon their shelves. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the recording companies were able to 
ascertain definitely the respective selling powers both 
of composers and of their works. Not only have the 
recording companies discovered how much that response 
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amounts to, but the artists have discovered it too. At 
the present moment Richard Tauber’s name is mud 
with the intellectuals because he dares to sing a great 
deal of rubbish when he might be singing the best songs 
by the best composers. Is it reasonable to suppose that 
if Tauber could sell as many copies of his beautiful 
performances of Schubert’s songs as he can sell of the 
latest frothy piece of Viennese sentimentality he would 
not prefer to be singing Schubert ? For some mysterious 
reason the “ intellectual ’’ public, which is always the 
slowest to risk a halfpenny on a book or a record, is 
always the most high-minded about the artist’s duty 
to art. For a singer to give the public what it wants 
is in the eyes of the intellectuals to put him on the same 
level as a street-walker. Tauber and McCormack enjoy 
a fortunate versatility which enables them to sing 
rubbish as well as it can possibly be sung, though they 
are both capable of singing the best songs with equal 
accomplishment. There are many good singers who 
cannot sing rubbish, not because their souls are above 
it, but because they lack either a certain simplicity 
that enables them to sing rubbish with sincerity, or 
that technical elasticity which enables them to give 
their performance the appearance of sincerity. 


Years ago, while still at Oxford, I was offered by 
Arthur Bourchier the position of what we used to call 
‘jeune premier” at the Garrick Theatre for seven 
years as soon as I left the University. Having ambitions 
to write, I did not want to go on the stage, but even if 
I had wanted to go on the stage I would not have 
accepted that offer because I should have known 
perfectly well that I was incapable of acting anything 
that I happened to think was rubbish, and as I should 
have considered most of the plays likely to be pro- 
duced rubbish, I should not have made a success, 
because I was only able to act well what I considered 
was worth acting, and that limitation would have left 
the actor with very few opportunities to display his 
talents. Had I been gifted with a voice I should never 
have achieved a great popular success for the same 
reason. So instead of condemning singers like Tauber, 
we should admire them for the extended range of their 
talent. Do not believe that the writer with a small 
public is deliberately denying himself the financial 
rewards of a best-seller. He is simply incapable of 
writing a best-seller. We may admire the loftiness of 
his mind, but we are quite absolved from having to 
admire the loftiness of his morals. It is clear that many 
of our correspondents still believe the recording com- 
panies are deliberately withholding good music from 
the public to satisfy some diabolical prejudice in 
favour of doing evil. If they will pause to consider a 
moment, they must realise that the amount of profit on 
the whole of the Societies now in existence is probably 
just nil. Why, then, have these Societies come into 
existence? Because without them good music would 
be even scarcer than it is at the present moment of 
financial depression. 


Mr. R. A. Lewis asked, if a work like Schoenburg’s 


Gurrelieder could be published apparently without 
subsidy or guarantee, what evidence there was that any 
work was out of the question. The Gurrelieder was 
recorded at a public performance of it in America, and 
one may fancy that the circulation sufficient to cover the 
recording expenses was secured from the performers 
anxious to preserve the memory of a great occasion for 
amateurs. I certainly cannot imagine any recording 
company paying the whole of the expenses necessary 
to give a performance of the Gurrelieder in the recording 
studio and expecting to escape without a heavy loss. 
I am heartily in agreement with Mr. Lewis’s plea for 
a recording of Arnold Bax’s Third Symphony, and I add 
my prayers to his. I believe that if three hundred 
readers of THe GRAMOPHONE wrote either to His 
Master’s Voice or to Columbia, and pledged themselves 
to buy the records, Bax’s Third Symphony might be 
secured. I wish I could believe as firmly that three 
hundred of them would do so. 


Recent Records 


Columbia was generous last month. The recording 
of Mozart’s Concertante Sinfonie on four twelve-inch 
discs is a joy. Albert Sammons and Lionel Tertis are 
the soloists, and they are supported by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir Hamilton 
Harty. This is delicious music written when Mozart 
was in his early twenties, and it is a most desirable 
addition to his recorded work. I thoroughly agree with 
what Mr. Anderson said last month about the inclina- 
tion in present-day recording to make the string tone 
too keen. Indeed, it occasionally becomes unbearable 
except on fibre or Electrocolor needles. I do not under- 
stand why the recorders are favouring this effect. The 
present tendency offers an opportunity for reconsidering 
the whole question of sound-boxes for acoustical gramo- 
phones now, unless electrical machines have so far 
displaced acoustical machines as to make further 
experiment with acoustical sound-boxes not worth 
while. I find the same inclination towards harshness in 
the recording of Mozart’s Oboe Quartet in F, played on 
two twelve-inch light blue Columbia discs by Léon 
Goossens, Léner, Roth, and Hartman. I am unable, 
where I am, to compare this recording with the N.G.S. 
recording, but my impression is that I preferred the 
original recording. After being enraptured by the 
achievement of Columbia orchestral recording which 
produced that Rossini overture La Scala di Seta, played 
by the London Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir 
Thomas Beecham, I feel no qualms about criticising 
the recording both of the Concertante Sinfonie and the 
Oboe Quartet. At the same time I recognise that 
recorders nowadays have electrical reproduction chiefly 
in their minds, and for that reason I think it is up to 
somebody like Mr. E. M. Ginn to produce a sound-box 
for tender ears. What I suggest may be a technical 
impossibility, for present-day recording may be beyond 
any more useful experiments with acoustical sound- 
boxes. Still, it would add much to the amusement of 
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some of us if we could be back again in the days of 
comparing one sound-box with another, and if anybody 
has any ideas I hope he will carry them as far as 
experiment. I donot like using soft steel needles, and I do 
sometimes long for gentler music. That Oboe Quartet 
of Mozart’s is a lovely little work, and I have no com- 
pliments left for Mr. Léon Goossens, who, had he 
challenged Apollo, would certainly have done a great 
deal better than Marsyas. In fact, he would probably 
have beaten Apollo. 

The H.M.V. recording of Horowitz playing Liszt’s 
Sonata in B Minor on three twelve-inch records is 
extremely good. It is a dramatic work, and one that I 
suppose would not bear a great deal of repetition, but 
it is extremely effective, and should be enjoyed at 
performances of the Gramophone Societies this winter. 

The Polydor recording of Schubert’s charming little 
Symphony No. 5 in B flat major, played by Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Jascha Horenstein, has 
now been made available by Decca, the sixth side being 
taken up by Schubert’s Overture to The Twin Brothers, 
which is melodious music otherwise unrecorded as far 
as I know. I strongly recommend these three discs. 
Parlophone are continuing their popular price classics 
which opened with Haydn’s Military Symphony on 
four discs at half acrown each, and went on with 
Mozart’s six German dances on two discs. Last month 
we had Liszt’s symphonic poem Mazeppa on three 
half-crown discs played by the Berlin Symphony 
Orchestra under Knappertsbusch. This is really 
remarkable value for seven and sixpence. 


I have often praised Richard Hayward’s records of 
Ulster folk song. Last month on a two-shilling ten-inch 
Decca record he gave us a most attractive song called 
‘* Among the Heather,” which is among the best of his 
I have heard. On the other side is ‘‘ A Song Heard at 
Night,”’ which is almost as good. 

I have not enjoyed any boy’s voice as much as Master 
Jackie Davie’s since Master Lough’s on another twelve- 
inch plum-coloured H.M.V. disc, and as an example of 
the boy’s treble at its purest and most typical, Master 
Davie’s voice and style are really better than Mr. 
Lough’s, for Master Lough possessed a quality of 
soprano passion which made his voice sound almost too 
feminine. Master Davie sings ‘“‘ Waft Her Angels” 
from Handel’s Jephtha and ‘“‘ Art Thou Troubled”’ from 
Handel’s Rodelinda, both beautiful airs. I hope that 
before Master Davie’s voice ceases to be a boy’s he will 
record some of the simple old English songs which, when 
really well sung by a boy, sound better than at any 
time. He has a voice of exquisite purity touched by the 
warmth of life, but always preserving that cold clarity 
of boyhood which is like the young moon hanging in a 
fine April sky. 

Last month brought us a re-recording of Stanford’s 
setting of Newbolt’s Songs of the Sea, sung by Peter 
Dawson and a capital male chorus. I yield to none in 
my admiration of Mr. Peter Dawson, but I do not 
think that he succeeds well with these Songs of the Sea. 


Perhaps nobody who has heard Mr. Plunket Greene sing 
them will ever be content with another singer. Mr. 
Plunket Greene took The Old Superb at the same or 
perhaps even a greater pace, but he managed to do so 
without making one conscious of it. When Peter 
Dawson sings it, however, I cannot believe that The Old 
Superb was meant to be rattled off like Peter Piper pick- 
ing a peck of pickle pepper. 

Do not miss a Columbia ten-inch record of the Choir 
of St. Mary’s School, Bridgnorth, conducted by U. C. 
Brunner, singing The Lass with the Delicate Air and 
Oh, had I Jubal’s Lyre. This is the best children’s 
choir record I have heard since that Manchester school’s 
record of Purcell’s Nymphs and Shepherds, another 
Columbia disc. 

The first of the Columbia abridged operas appeared 
last month, and the idea was a happy one. No attempt 
is made to pot the operas, but a selection of airs has been 
chosen from the already published full albums. I have 
not heard the Carmen, but the selections from the 
Trovatore album have been well chosen. The cast is 
absolutely first-rate, and the Chorus of La Scala with 
the Milan Symphony Orchestra under Molajoli support 
the principals. Each portfolio consists of six twelve- 
inch discs and costs 24s. It would be interesting to see 
what success attends this experiment. 

I have not yet mentioned two complete operas 
recently issued by Columbia. Massenet’s Manon sung 
by a French grand opera company with the Chorus of 
the Opéra Comique of Paris, on eighteen discs, is in 
some ways the most successful operatic publication 
the gramophone has yet inspired, and it is a real treat 
to hear the spoken dialogue, which can be followed in 
the libretto to the great advantage of French students. 
If any evidence were needed that the French are much 
the best actors in the world, this album would supply it. 
The whole performance is extremely enjoyable. People 
who are puzzled what to give for a wedding present 
should bear these operatic albums in mind. The other 
opera is Verdi’s Falstaff, and we owe a debt of gratitude 
to Columbia for making this great work available for 
the gramophone. I wonder why the libretto was not 
printed in full. I suppose there was some question of 
copyright. It is a pity, because Boito’s librettos are the 
best in Italian. While playing Falstaff through the 
other night I was struck by an occasional similarity 
to Puccini’s music. I have never seen this resemblance 
commented on before, so perhaps it is no more than 
my fancy. What an amazing work of art to come from 
a man of eighty! Apart from the mighty Beethoven 
himself, no other composer developed right through his- 
life in the way that Verdi developed. He stands like a 
colossus with one leg in the eighteenth century and 
almost touching the twentieth with the other. Jl Trova- 
tore, La Traviata, Rigoletto, Aida, Otello, and Falstaff. 
These, I suppose, are his outstanding works—and 
consider the intervals at which they were produced ! 
Such vitality is amazing. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 
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WHAT MUSIC OWES 


TO SCIENCE 


by JOHN MceCORMACK 


N every country where broadcasting has _ been 

established musicians of all classes are complaining 
that it is having a harmful effect upon their art. The 
commonest accusation is that the reproduction of 
sound through a loudspeaker must be false and creates 
bad standards, but others, looking at it from a purely 
commercial standpoint, protest that it is robbing them 
of their means of livelihood. 

Now, as a working artist—and I have to work for 
my living as hard as the man who plays in the orchestra 
of a cinema or the lounge of a hotel—I have given the 
matter careful thought and I do not feel that the 
musician has anything to fear from mechanical music 
in any form. The fact is that broadcasting has come 
to stay and not all the managers in the world can 
stop it. 

Although it was not realised at the time, the 
invention of the gramophone opened up a new era in 
the musical world. Science began to take a hand in 
music-making, and art has now to make terms with 
science and use science for its own ends. 

Twenty years ago actors were bewailing the fact 
that the cinema was killing the stage. Time has 
shown that they were false prophets. There are more 
theatres than ever to-day— New York has three 
times the number it had twenty years ago—and the 
chief influence of the cinema has been in teaching 
theatre managers to give their audiences greater 
comfort. 

Twenty years have taught all those concerned that 
the art of the stage and the art of the screen are quite 
separate and need not necessarily compete with each 
other. 

In exactly the same way the production of gramo- 
phones and records at a low price was bewailed by 
musical artists, but actually there are to-day far more 
people interested in music than there were twenty 
years ago. 

The large audiences which opera now commands 
have been created largely by gramophones, which 
enabled them to hear fine artists in their own homes, 
and realise that good music is not necessarily either 
unintelligible or “ highbrow.” 

When radio is more firmly established people will 
realise that no mechanical device, however scientifically 
perfect, can equal the appeal of flesh and blood. No 
one ever contests that a photograph is as good as a 
painting by a master, and however much we may 
enjoy the gramophone records of a great singer, those 
who have heard him in person will never find the 
mechanical music anything but a rather wistful 
memory. 

The fact that broadcasting cannot catch the real 
personality of an artist is proved by the statement 


that few programmes are more than half an hour in 
length. 

In a concert-hall an audience will listen to a great 
singer for two hours without showing signs of restless- 
ness or boredom. But try a two-hour song recital 
on the wireless and I think the broadcasting company’s 
mail bag would contain a heavy batch of complaints 
next day ! 

The interest of a wireless audience is intermittent 
and I imagine that in many homes classical music is 
accompanied by the rattle of plates or desultory 
conversation. 

But what wireless can do is to stimulate in men 
and women the desire to hear great artists. The 
family that has switched on the loudspeaker during 
dinner and is disappointed because it is a classical 
recital suddenly hears a song of great beauty and 
immediately becomes interested in the music. 

They realise that a song is not necessarily un- 
intelligible because it is called a ‘‘lied”’ or an ‘‘aria,”’ 
and within a week they try visiting a concert-hall. 
Far from keeping people away from concert-halls and 
opera-houses, I think that, used judiciously, wireless 
can stimulate an interest in music far better than 
any advertising campaign. 

I had my first broadcast on New Year’s Day, 1925, 
and the song I chose, “‘ All Alone,” exactly expressed 
my feelings. But the reason I chose it was not the 
obvious one. I wished to see if the sales of my 
gramophone records went down. They did not. 


As a matter of fact, on the following day orders for 
176,000 records were booked. Incidentally, I received 
142,000 letters, and some of them taught me what a 
boon broadcasting must be to the bedridden who 
are never able to attend a concert. 

If for no other reason than that it helps invalids of 
all classes to while away the weary hours of waiting to 
get well, broadcasting deserves to be encouraged. One 
of my letters was from a deaf man who, although he 
had attended several of my concerts, had to wait for 
a broadcast to hear me. Science is justified even in 
the realm of art, for is not the extension of human 
happiness the highest function of art ? 

Even to the experienced artist broadcasting is an 
ordeal. He is conscious that the slightest slip will be 
heard by millions and that he cannot, as in a gramo- 
phone record-recording studio, scrap the song and 
start again. He seems to be at the mercy of a machine. 
It is an ordeal, but an ordeal that I am prepared to 
face occasionally. 

What we have to learn is that we have gifts given 
to us and that it is up to us to make the best use of 
them. 
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I ADORE THE 


GRAMOPHONE 


by IVOR NOVELLO 
(In a Talk to W. S. Meadmore) 


VOR NOVELLO is one of the most thoroughgoing 

gramophone enthusiasts I have met. His taste in 
music is extraordinarily catholic—he will discuss the 
merits of the Ring and The Merry Widow in almost the 
same breath—and I should imagine his collection of 
records now numbers considerably over 4,000 discs. 
In his flat in the Aldwych two sides of a large room are 
occupied with books which reach from floor to ceiling. 
The bottom rows of the shelves 
are filled with beautifully bound 





volumes in choice and lovely 
bindings ; the titles are unusual; 
the bibliophile would imagine he 
had tumbled upon rare treasure. 
He has, for the spines of the 
books pull back, underneath are 
the serried ranks of Mr. Novello’s 
library of gramophone discs, each 
with a number underneath that 
corresponds with a number and 
the name of the disc in a cata- 
logue. Mr. Novello laughed at 
my surprise when he showed me 
this, and remarked that in 
America the books would have 
hidden whisky! Elsewhere, in 
another room, are stacks and 
stacks of albums comprising, | 
should imagine, all the operas 
and symphonies which have been 
recorded, including many of the 
Society recordings—I noticed the 
Gurrelieder sandwiched between 
Sibelius and Hugo Wolf albums. 

“Pve only got two extravagances,” Ivor Novello 
remarked. ‘One is redecorating the places where 
I live; the other, gramophones and records. I can 
never resist a new gramophone. I’ve had twenty— 
twelve enormous ones and eight portables. Now I’ve 
got five pedestals and three portables! And if there is 
the slightest gramophonic improvement announced in 
the Press I’m off, like a rabbit, to my favourite 
gramophone shop ! 

“* I possessed my first gramophone when I was ten— 
an Edison Bell phonograph with cylinders instead of 
discs, and a strange, unwieldy looking horn. It was 
rather like a present-day dictaphone, and I won it (first 
prize !) at a children’s fancy dress ball in Cardiff. When 
I returned to school at Oxford after the holidays I took 
it, with great musical pride, back with me. The fact that 
it was the only gramophone in the school added to my 
jubilation. But pride and jubilation were both short- 





[Photograph by Paul Tanqueray 
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lived ; a week later the school was once more gramo- 
phoneless. A prefect envied me the instrument so much 
that he commandeered it, broke it, and took it to 
pieces. Failing to fit the pieces together again, he threw 
them into the dustbin. That was the inglorious end of 
my first gramophone. 

‘‘ The only cylinder of that first collection I can now 
remember was a duet between two extremely screechy 
female voices: Sing on, Sweet 
Bird | 

‘* There was a six-year interval 
before I got another instrument. 
Then, on my birthday, I was 
presented with a small H.M.V. 
table grand and was told that 
I could choose six records—and 
celebrity records in those days 
cost twelve shillings and sixpence 
each! Although I can’t be abso- 
lutely certain now—this was 
twenty years ago !—what records, 
after much anxious thumbing of 
catalogues, I did select, I do 
remember that I did plump for 
Melba (The Jewel Song), Caruso 
(Vesti la Giubba), Clara Butt 
(Elgar’s Where Corals Lie), Flor- 
ence Smithson—one of my 
favourite musical comedy stars— 
singing My Samisen from The 
Mousmé, and | think one of the 
other two was Herman Finck’s 
In the Shadows. 

‘“In those days it was an 
unheard-of thing for records to be double-sided. This 
was to come later—a great joy and a great curse! A 
joy because one got two tunes for the price of one, and 
a curse because the record had to be turned over. 
When I think of the difference between that little 
gramophone (but what fun I got out of it!) and my 
present array of automatic, electric, self-changing radio 
instruments, I am profoundly grateful for and amazed 
at the wonderful advance which has been made in 
gramophonic science. 

‘“‘ The gramophone has not only been a great delight 
to me, but also the medium of a tremendous education. 
Five years ago I heard the Ring completely through at 
Covent Garden; at other times I had also listened to 
odd performances of the Valkyrie and Gotterddmmerung. 
I felt that if I could only get to know this music intim- 
ately it would mean more to me than any other music 
in the world. But opera seasons—particularly in 
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London—are few and far between; also, and unfor- 
tunately, when the season at Covent Garden is in full 
swing I am usually acting. But now that the whole of 
the Ring has been recorded I can sit down in a com- 
fortable chair and listen to every bar, only getting up 
every half-hour to put on a fresh set of records. 
Consequently I now know the Ring as well as I know 
The Merry Widow—my favourite musical comedy which 
I have seen and heard scores of times ! 

‘** What is more, I can play over and over again all 
the passages which elude me, and I can hear any part 
of this monumental work whenever | like, played, into 
the bargain, by the world’s finest instrumentalists, and 
sung by the greatest stars. 

“The gramophone has also done much to influence 
my taste in music. If I had only heard the music of 
Stravinsky, Scriabine, Schénberg, Satie, Auric, and 
even my adored Ravel and Debussy, occasionally at 
concerts, while I know the music would have interested 
me, it would have meant 'very little and only made 
a superficial impression. But now that the music of 
these moderns can be acquired on exquisitely repro- 
duced records, I have learnt completely to understand 
their complicated but luscious harmonies. 

‘““When I first listened to Debussy’s L’ Aprés-midi 
dun Faune | instinctively realised that it was the 
loveliest piece of music I had ever heard ; but it was 
so elusive that I could make little of it. It was years 
after when it was recorded ; now there are at least 
four wonderful gramophonic versions to which I have 
listened countless times. All that was mystifying in 
the music has disappeared, but it still remains for me 
the most marvellous piece of music ever written. 

““ 1 think, therefore, that the gramophone very much 
influences one’s taste for subtle music—composers 
writing in a modern idiom can rarely be appreciated at 
a first hearing. 


‘* My first love of the near-great composers was Grieg. 
His simple folk-melodies with their slightly ‘ different ’ 
harmonies enormously interested me. I still have an 
affection for Grieg’s music, if somewhat tempered in 
these days by an air of condescension on my part ! 
But then I have heard much music since, and have 
naturally found enthusiasms for more ‘solid’ com- 
posers, those whose music has a more enduring appeal. 


“ Friends tell me that the gramophone is an aid to 
the understanding of orchestration. I envy them! 
The gramophone has never helped me ; it is only with 
difficulty that I can distinguish one instrument from 
another except in the most obvious cases such as a 
violin and a trumpet! But then I have not got a 
technical nor an orchestral mind ; in orchestral music 
it is the ensemble to which I listen. 

“The possession of a gramophone does, however, 
seem to me to be a real danger to the composer—it is 
such an encourager of unconscious plagiarism! I have 
sat listening to tune after tune, hardly knowing their 
titles, the music seeming to go in at one ear and out of 
the other ( I am talking of dance and other light popular 






music). But when next I have sat at the piano and 
improvised, I have found myself playing tunes from 
the records I had heard ! 


“It is a great regret to me that so little of my music 
has been recorded since the change over to electrical 
methods ; a regret because the old system of recording 
sounds to me so thin and hopeless as compared with the 
new. But I’ve got an interesting collection (to me) of 
all the records that were made of my revues and musical 

lays. ' 

‘* But if the records that were made of my music neyer 
made my fortune, one record at least brought quite a 
comfortable sum to John McCormack. Years ago, on 
one of his visits to London, he invited me to his hotel 
and insisted on my having the most expensive dinner 
and drinks the establishment could provide. On my 
demurring at this, as I thought, unprovoked extrava- 
gance, McCormack said to me: ‘ Haven’t you been the 
means of my earning twenty thousand good English 
pounds—by means of gramophone records of your song 
Keep the Home Fires Burning ?’ 

“The music I like most to hear on the gramophone 
is that of complete operas ; the least interesting to me, 
chamber music. Yet this last, from a gramophonic 
point of view, is the best reproduced. It gives the com- 
plete illusion of a quartet actually being in one’s room 
playing for one’s own private entertainment. 

‘* Astonishing as has been the advance in gramophonic 
improvements, one difficulty—at least, as far as the 
European Companies are concerned—still remains to 
be surmounted: the turning over of records. It has 
been partly solved by the automatic coupling of nearly 
all the long and important works. But when these are 
not coupled, it means that one has to buy two sets— 
that’s why, forexample, I have two albums of Petrouchku 
(I had commented on the duplicate albums I had 
noticed). Other works I am particularly fond of are 
duplicated because I want a set for this flat and another 
for my house in the country. It would be intolerable 
suddenly to have an immense desire to hear Bohéme 
when I was in the country and realise that the records 
were in London ! 

‘* When I was in California two years ago I was nearly 
tempted to bring back with me an American machine 
which played any type or size of record and deftly 
turned it over. Two things deterred me: one, a slight 
feeling of patriotism; the other, a large feeling of 
economy and regard for my pocket ! 

‘* It was at this time that a new long-playing record 
was introduced in America. One could (if one wanted 
to) hear the whole of, say, Grieg’s incidental music to 
Peer Gynt recorded on one disc. One side played for 


fourteen minutes. But a hearing convinced me that the 
tone did not compare with that of the ordinary record- 
ings; also the records entailed a most complicated 
adjustment of the gramophone. I don’t know whether 
any progress has been made with these records ; they 
will have to be very much improved before I invest 
in them ! 
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‘* [don’t think radio music compares with gramophonic 
music either from the point of view of reproduction or 
selection. When I am listening to the radio I find that 
I can never sit down and enjoy the music, but am filled 
with an irresistible impulse to switch from one station 
to another! But I shall never cease to marvel at the 
programmes which are provided for radio fans. Obvi- 
ously the B.B.C. can never hope to please everybody, 
but it does amazingly succeed in giving a great deal of 
pleasure to the majority. I should have a nervous break- 
down if I had to arrange the programmes for only one 
evening ! 


+ 
The Gramophone and the Singer 









‘* No, the gramophone will*always be my meat and 
drink—I can hear what I want to hear and when I have 
the whim to hear it. 

‘Opening the pages of THe GRAMOPHONE always 
gives me a thrill of excitement tinged with a presenti- 
ment of ruin. There is the fear that the perfect gramo- 
phone has been discovered, and I know that if ever this 
should happen, I should immediately scrap all my 
present instruments and, no matter what the price, 
invest in it, thereby hurtling myself at even a quicker 
pace to the poor-house than my present canter ! ” 
Ivor NOVELLO. 


x 


THE ENGLISH METROPOLITAN OPERA 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


HREATENED opera houses live long. Not long 

before the world financial depression seized America 
in its grasp, we were told that the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York was coming down and a much 
larger, costlier building going up in its place. At about 
the same period we in London began to hear that 
nothing could possibly delay the demolition of Covent 
Garden beyond the termination of the lease in July 
1933. Yet in neither instance has prophecy been 
verified by the event. Both theatres still remain 
standing, and seem likely to continue where they are 
for a considerable time to come. In New York a fresh 
season will be starting a few weeks hence, and at 
Covent Garden, after certain internal alterations have 
been made, the house will reopen for dancing under 
the direction of Mr. Bertram Mills, to be followed next 
year by one or more seasons of opera, ‘‘ international ” 
and otherwise, under the aegis of a reconstituted 
syndicate. 

Meanwhile, an entirely separate and independent 
enterprise has provided occupation for those English 
artists—strengthened by notable additions—who had 
recently been touring the provinces under the misleading 
name of “ The Covent Garden Opera Company.” For 
this newer troupe its director, Mr. Robert Parker, has 
made bold to appropriate the more fitting title of 
‘“The Metropolitan Opera Company (London) Ltd.” 
This has a good ring to it; it could mislead no one 
(in this country at least), and it could hardly be mistaken 
for aught beyond a distant relative of the august 
institution on the other side of the Atlantic. By a 
curious chance, the present year happens to mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of the building of the New York 
Metropolitan, which was, I may mention, erected in 
order to meet the growing demand for Italian Opera, 
and also to supply adequate. accommodation for the 
two classes of Society—the nouveaux riches of the 
German regime and the staunch supporters of the old 
school—which the long-popular Academy of Music no 





longer sufficed to furnish. The fine house on Broadway 
has had a distinguished history, and one hopes that the 
company which now bears its name over here may 
prove even in a partial degree worthy of it. « 

At the outset, however, Mr. Robert Parker’s venture 
is being limited to a campaign in the provinces. What 
will follow must depend upon the success of that test. 
For the time being he has the field to himself. The 
once-honoured Carl Rosa Company appears to be in 
a state of suspended animation, or may perhaps—no 
one exactly knows—have ceased active operations 
altogether ; anyhow, some of its late members have 
now associated themselves with the new combination. 
Thus the latter, by uniting the pick of the talent of the 
two leading British companies and reinforced by the 
notable addition of the gifted English soprano Miss 
Florence Easton, has been able to start off with a really 
powerful and attractive ensemble. Moreover, it has an 
unusually strong quartet of conductors in Messrs. 
Albert Coates, Aylmer Buesst, Charles Webber, and 
Robert Ainsworth. The Wagnerian fare provided for 
the opening weeks cannot fail, in the actual state of 
popular taste in the big provincial towns, to prove 
another good drawing card. Happily, Mr. Parker 
promises that when he comes to London at Christmas 
he intends to enlarge his repertory with other favourite 
operas, ‘‘ ancient and modern”; but for the moment 
it is too early to talk about that. I only trust that when 
the time comes he will exercise a discreet choice, and 
that he will make improved translations and clear, 
comprehensible English diction a sine qua non of his 
performances. On this last point, however, more anon. 

The season started on September 11th with visits 
to each of the twin theatre suburbs, Streatham Hill 
and Golder’s Green; they are sufficiently part of 
London to justify the attendance of the Metropolitan 
music critics. I went over to Streatham for the opening 
representation of Die Meistersinger, regarding that 
difficult opera as a tolerably conclusive test of the new 
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company’s working calibre. To the advantage of being 
conducted by the talented and experienced Albert 
Coates, it added the further gain of a cast comprising 
artists who have been used to singing together in the 
past—with the co-operation of a well-trained chorus 
and orchestra, the latter consisting of fifty players led 
by Robert Carrodus. All things considered, it was a 
highly creditable performance. Despite roughness here 
and there, it went with a smoothness that disguised 
even the indispensable “‘ cuts,” the paucity of numbers 
in the big ensembles, and other less excusable blemishes 
that have since no doubt been overcome. As usual 
with these English opera organisations, greater stress 
was laid upon the importance of the musical interpreta- 
tion than the rendering of the text. I could recline in 
my stall and thoroughly enjoy the former; but, after 
half an hour’s vain endeavour to catch the words of 
more than one or two of the characters, I simply gave 
it up. I need not single out the chief offenders; it 
would do no good if I did, for they were all ‘‘much 
of a muchness.” 

The fact is that in this matter of operatic diction the 
majority of our native singers are making no improve- 
ment whatever; indeed, they are going from bad to 
worse. Efther they are blind to the self-evident truth 
that their audiences long to hear and understand what 
they are talking about, or else they simply do not care, 
and think only of getting their voices into the fore- 
ground. They are too proud to be taught (as I know 
from personal experience) when once they have reached 
the stage ; and apparently the opera director of to-day 
does not feel himself strong enough to insist upon the 
autocracy of a ‘‘ word-producer,” if I may coin the 
expression, which he grudgingly allows to a strong 
conductor or to a masterful régisseur. It is the same 
with that other crying need, the employment of less 
stupid, commonplace, illiteral libretti. The fault does 
not lie with the impresario or manager so much as with 
the artists, who are not industrious enough or imbued 
with the requisite esprit de corps to take the trouble of 
learning new words, to replace the sometimes arrant 
nonsense that they have been in the habit of using. 
So long as this difficulty persists, it will be hopeless to 
look for better versions of the old operas. 






But, under any conditions, audiences are entitled by 
bare right to be able to distinguish the words that are 
being sung, and the fact that they are not as a rule 
granted that right is one of the principal reasons why 
opera in English is not enjoying more nation-wide 
popularity. Mr. Robert Parker has told us that he is 
out to catch the reawakened yearning for opera in the 
vernacular, and if he is earnest about it, he must 
encourage the rising movement by every means in his 
power, even to the extent of compelling his singers to 
be corrected when their words are inaudible at rehearsal. 
Had something of this kind been done with The Master- 
singers I think I should have found myself listening to 
it with less divided feelings. As it was, splendid voices 
and occasionally splendid singing failed of their proper 
effect because—not of inferior articulation and diction 
alone—but because of a lack of sustained equality in 
the tonal beauty and technical excellence of the work. 
In other words, everyone could have done better had 
they not consistently tried so hard to do things in their 
own way and often with much exaggeration or excess 
of energy, instead of subordinating their powers to the 
will and direction of a recognised leader. 

,One conspicuous example of this common tendency 
to over-emphasise was the Beckmesser of William 
Michael, who sounded to me as though he were afflicted 
with a foreign accent. Others were the Fritz Kothner 
of Bernard Ross, the Magdalena of Gladys Parr, and 
the Eva of Miriam Licette, all three too restless and 
self-assertive for these parts. At the other extreme 
stood the unimaginative Walther of Parry Jones, con- 
cerned only with his audience in the theatre, and the 
sadly dull Pogner of Philip Bertram. Yet all of these 
are artists who can at their best be quite excellent. But, 
to be candid to the end, I must declare that the only 
two who did themselves and their tasks absolute justice 
were Arthur Fear as Hans Sachs and Browning 
Mummery as David. With increasing sonority and 
power of sostenuto Arthur Fear will one day give us 
a glorious embodiment of the poet-cobbler, for he sang 
beautifully and was the only actor of them all who 
appeared to have any idea of the value and importance 
of facial expression. 

HERMAN KLEIN, 











Vocal and Instrumental Records from 
“LILAC TIME? (‘ccnveresersy  ) 
RICHARD TAUBER, Tenor 


with Instrumental Accompaniment 
RO 20227 (= Every Time RO 20208 The Golden Song 
(4/-) Don’t Complain RO 20028 Impatience (Ungeduld) 
E 11238 , Abridged Version of the Opera Two Parts 
(4/-) With Chorus and Orchestra 
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TURN 


“We are confident of a ‘boom’ season! A return to 
prosperity is imminent!” Thus, in capital letters, one of the 
recording companies announced its faith to the industry. 

“Face the facts,” it continues. ‘“ Unemployment, as 
compared with last year, is down by over 369,000. Trades 
that are showing definite improvement cover wool textiles, 
engineering, cycles, aircraft, tailoring, hosiery and cotton— 
the industrial life-blood of gramophone record sales. Over 
five million people hold wireless licences, and they are multi- 
plying rapidly. With gramophone recitals so prominent in the 
daily programmes every new listener means a stimulation to 
record sales. Look over the new season’s radio catalogues 
and notice the concentration on radio-gramophones. What 
does this mean? That the nation is buying more records 
and is not content with the wireless alone.”’ 

It is just as well that those who buy records instead of sefling 
them should realise what a very gallant and steady fight the 
gramophone industry has been putting up through the months 
of depression, which may be 
said to have reached their nadir 


TABLE TALK 


and may very likely drift up again when prosperity becomes 
a little more imminent than it is at present to the casual eye. 

Well, good luck to everyone, including the writer of the 
manifesto that I have quoted; and above all, good hunting 
to the genuine music lover. 


Good Hunting 
By the way, a North Countryman who shall be nameless 
wrote me an ecstatic letter through the B.B.C. the other day 
telling how he had been given an old horn gramophone ancl 
had converted it into a cabinet model with the aid of a tea- 
chest, a few screws, a cake of glue, and a drop of varnish at a 
total cost of 3s. 9d. ‘‘ What a tone—splendid!”’ he added. 
He then set to work to collect records, and among his fifty 
are the following bargains : ‘‘ 1812 ” Overture (Columbia), 3d. ; 
Josef Schmidt in La Donna é Mobile, 6d.; Harry Lauder in 
The End of the Road, 9d.; records by De Groot, Tom Burke 
and Olive Groves at 6d. each ; and an autographed Columbia 
record of the Rachmaninoff Prelude and Chopin’s Polonaise 
in A minor, played by Josef 
Hoffmann, for threepence. A 





last April. Everything that 
could be done to keep things 
going was done. Prices were 
lowered to a point which left 
little or no profit to the manu- 
facturer, and constantly the 
fresh output of records of quality 
and variety was maintained. 
The contributions of Columbia, 
Decca-Polydor, His Master’s 
Voice, and Parlophone to the 
library of good music since 1929 
have hardly faltered, and in 
some respects—special lists for 
the connoisseur, particularly, 
and the launching of various 
Societies—have broken new 
ground, 

This is a very different gramo- 
phonic world from that of ten 
years ago when THE Gramo- 
PHONE started, and very different even from that of seven years 
ago when electrical recordings began to supersede acoustic. 
The early electrical recordings are already being re-recorded, 
so rapid has been the improvement in the recording studios. 

Another Connoisseur Catalogue is promised in the near 
future. The Polydor recordings that are issued under the 
Decca label are gathering impetus as the public shows growing 
recognition of them ; and on all sides there is a determination 
to produce the best and nothing (or very little!) except the 
best in the belief that the public will respond. 

It is up to us all to do what we can to reassure and encourage 
the dealers and manufacturers who have stood to their guns. 


Prices 

In the higher grades the prices of records seem likely to stay 
at 6s. and 4s. for 12-inch and 2s. 6d. for 10-inch. In the more 
popular categories, in spite of the new shilling Rex record, 
which is marvellous value at a price which many will think is 
the right price for a popular record sure of big sales, it looks 
as if the price will stabilise at ls. 6d., which allows a fair 
margin for artists’ fees and copyright fees. But it is much 
more likely that prices will tend to rise than to go down, and 
the wise collector will lose no opportunity of securing works 
now or recently issued at 4s. a record, which he well knows 
would have been issued under a 6s. label a year or two ago, 





SZIGETI AUTOGRAPHING HIS RECORDS IN THE COLUMBIA 
HEADQUARTERS IN TOKIO 


pretty good start to the season ! 


“* Everything Musical” 

That is the motto of the 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to whose com- 
prehensive catalogue of worth- 
while records I drew attention 
last month. This is a great 
undertaking which deserves to 
be received with acclamation 
all over the world. It is done on 
the loose-leaf principle, is com- 
piled by Lena F. Morrow and 
edited by Frederick Yeiser. 

In a letter accompanying the 
second instalment (dell’ Acqua 
to Byrd) Mr. Yeiser pays a happy 
tribute to the good feeling that 
exists among competitors in the 
American industry. ‘‘We all 
believe that the good dealers work for the general interest of 
the record industry,” he says; and in answer to a rather 
natural question on my part he adds, “* For the present we are 
not selling the catalogue, but are sending it gratis to anyone 
we think is interested enough to apply for it... . We shall 
be pleased to send it anywhere and to anyone who you think 
might be interested.” 

Well, well, well. I have not sent the addresses of all the 
readers of THE GRAMOPHONE that I know, but I suspect that 
a great many of them will lose no time in writing to Mr. Yeiser 
and enclosing (I hope) at least a subscription large enough to 
cover the postage of the instalments. 


Ducks and Drakes 


A reader sent us some snapshots of a man sitting on a rock 
in mid-stream scrutinising gramophone records which were 
laid out on the rock beside him. There was no sign of a 
gramophone. Turning to the letter I discovered that the 
scene was a stream near Coverham in Coverdale, where a party 
of holiday walkers spotted a number of “ perfectly good ” 
gramophone records in the water. These turned out to be an 
interesting if somewhat antique collection : but no one in the 
party felt inclined to add them to the impedimenta, ‘‘ So we 
had the most marvellous game of ducks and drakes—I don’t 
know if you have ever tried this with records: probably not, 
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because it sounds rather profane, but they fairly skim over 
the water, at the same time creating a miniature waterspout 
through the hole in the centre.” 


Autographed Records 


Among our staunchest readers and occasiona] contributors 
is Josef Szigeti, who has been playing Beethoven and Brahms 
violin concertos at the Proms, and is to play the Mozart 
D major Concerto No. 4 at the Royal Philharmonic Society 
concert on October 12th. His description of his visit to 
Japan in 1931 (THE GRAMOPHONE, Vol. X, p. 423) is recalled 
by the photograph on the preceding page. ‘‘ During my stay in 
Tokio,” he wrote, ‘‘ I offered to autograph gramophone records 
one morning, expecting only a few enthusiasts. To my amaze- 
ment a queue of about six hundred people lined up outside my 
door and kept me busy for more than two hours.” 

Whether Messrs. Keith Prowse are prepared for a scene of 
this sort or not, they are announcing the exclusive sale of 
autographed records of Szigeti’s new Columbia recording of the 
Bach unaccompanied Sonata in A minor, as well of a limited 
number of his records of the Beethoven and Brahms concertos. 

It will be interesting to hear whether there is a queue in 
Bond Street on Monday morning. 

Has any violinist, except -perhaps Menuhin, a more dis- 
tinguished list of records to his credit in any current catalogue? 


The Rae Robertsons 


It is the fashion for our composers to write two-piano works 
for Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. The programme for 
their recital at the Wigmore Hall next Saturday includes three 


of these “special offerings’? by Arnold Bax, Lennox Berkeley, | 


and Guy Warrack, which doubtless will be played also during 
the “‘ coast to coast ’’ tour in America that is to last for three 
months this season. The Rae Robertsons are botked to appear 
with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, with Mengelberg 
and the Concertgebouw Orchestra in Amsterdam, and with 
their old friend John Barbirolli in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
with the Scottish Orchestra, and their season is to end up in 
Spain next April. 

Our readers and especially members of the National Gramo- 
phonic Society (for which they first recorded, but now they are 
H.M.V.) will join us in congratulating them on this fine 
“* Progress,” and wishing them new triumphs in America. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 


Gramophone Societies’ Reports 


The new season is opening with a great show of activity on 
al] sides. From the Liverpool and District Gramophone 
Society (Hon. Sec. Mr. J. W. Harwood, 43 Castle Street, 
Liverpool, 2) comes the Syllabus for the Twenty-second Season, 
September 13th to April 11th, full of promising programmes and 
lecture-recitals. 

The Manchester Gramophone Society is to pay a visit to 
Liverpool on January 29th, and the ‘“ Coming-of-Age Cele- 
brations ”’ are to take place on January 15th. _ 

An enthusiastic report from the comparatively youthful 
Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society is reminiscent of 
the early days of THE GRAMOPHONE when the Astra captained 
the Romantic team against the Realists led by the H.M.V. 
No. 2. 

Here it is: 

The programme at the August meeting, on Friday 25th, 
was taken by Mr. Garrett with representative selections of the 
works of Haydn and Mozart, devoting about an hour to each, 
but this proved quite inadequate, inasmuch as the superb 
quality of the records and the interest lent by Mr. Garrett's 
brief remarks left members desirous of having a whole evening 
for both composers, with a much fuller commentary from Mr. 
Garrett. 








The Haydn selections were: A splendid recording of the 
Clock Symphony by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
four records, H.M.V.; Horace Stevens’s magnificent voice 
heard in Now Heaven in fullest Glory Shone, from ‘‘ The 
Creation ’’ (Vocalion, now obsolete); and Horowitz playing 
the Sonata No. 1 in E Flat Minor—for absolute naturalness of 
touch and tone the writer has never heard another piano record 
quite approaching it! This was probably due to the fact that 
in addition to the “ Astra ’’ No. 6 Sound-box, we were using 
on this evening for the first time an exponential horn, con- 
structed according to the P. Wilson formula by Mr. Crompton, 
a recent recruit to our ranks, and this horn he has generously 
presented to the society. 


The Mozart records consisted of the Fantaisie in C Minor 
(Kathleen Long, H.M.V.); Elisabeth Schumann ( Batti, batti 
O bel Masetto—‘‘ Don Giovanni” and Voi che Sapete—** Le 
Nozze di Figaro”’’); and the glorious finale of the C Major 
Symphony (the Jupiter) by Sir Dan Godfrey and Symphony 
Orchestra (Columbia). 

We now realised that in the ‘ Astra’’ sound-box, matched 
with a straight exponential horn, we had an instrument we could 
justly be proud of; it was the superior quality reproduction 
obtained by this box on various internal horn models which 
decided our technical committee to commission an acoustic 
chamber which would do its reproducing capabilities full 
justice ; we have used the “‘ Astra’ box ever since our first 
test early in the year, as our permanent model, but the Test 
Evening of September 8th was amazing in its results. The 
first quality noted was a remarkable bass response, and this 
was not at the expense of the higher frequencies, as is sometimes 
the case, as the upper string tone was consistently good. The 
orchestral wood-wind received first-class treatment, the “tart” 
slimness of the oboe being especially noted ; evidence of the 
‘* Astra’s ’’ treble response on orchestral instruments was the 
brightness, almost sharpness we might say, of the piccolo, and 
the horns were rich and forward in tone. 


The massiveness of the organ and rolling pedal notes were 
present as demonstrated by the Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
played by Alfred Sittard ; the ‘‘ Astra’’ was superb on vocal 
items, dealing with baritone, tenor, soprano and chorus in a 
way that does much to regain that elusive naturalness of tone 
which we feel at times is inclined to be overlooked in these days 
of electrical recording. Toti Dal Monte in the difficult air from 
** Falstaff’ (Sul Fil dun soffio etesio) demonstrated conclu- 
sively the unprejudiced treble response. 


Piano tone was absolutely remarkable (Rachmaninoff 
Preludes, Wm. Murdoch, Columbia), but by now we were 
beginning to lose our sense of wonder. Other records used in 
the test were Gigli in a Neapolitan song by Curtis, Mostyn 
Thomas in the ‘*‘ Pagliacci ” prologue (a remarkable record of 
both instrumental and vocal definition. In the July Gramo- 
PHONE I gave this as On with the Motley in error), Columbia ; 
Sidney Granville singing the Sentry’s Song from “ Iolanthe,” 
Czardas (Monti) by Yvonne Curti, Columbia; and Bruno 
Walter and British Symphony Orchestra playing GGtter- 
dammerung Funeral March and the Figaro Overture. 

We look forward to rare treats in the future, knowing that 
whatever the subject the “ Astra’ No. 6 sound-box and the 
exponential horn will give it with a realistic fidelity. 

The society’s year starts on November 3rd, so that members 
joining then obtain full benefit of the modest annual subscrip- 
tion ; those interested should therefore make a point of coming 
along, as welcome guests, to the October meetings, 6th and 20th, 
when they will form some idea of the Society’s functions and of 
the varied type of programme it provides. Meetings commence 
at 8 p.m. and headquarters are at 38 Kirkdale, Sydenham, 
S.E., but the Society welcome members from any district 
where there is not already a similar society in existence. 

Full particulars from Hon, Sec., Mr. F. T. Dixon, 32 Selby 


Road, Anerley, S.E.20. 
As AeiPe ts Bool. BD. 
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NO KOUSSEVITSKY-BOULT QUARREL 
Mr. Porte Defends Himself 


| HASTEN to confirm the London Editor’s opinion that 
there must be no suggestion of a dispute between M. 
Koussevitsky and Adrian Boult. The only difference between 
the two conductors is beyond the responsibility of any earthly 
power. It was apparent when M. Koussevitsky conducted the 
3.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. The latter are, as he said, a fine 
body of men. Who can dispute it? I, and every other 
musical person, believe that we have the making of an orchestra 
which will be equal to any other in the world, but— 
iXKoussevitsky showed us this more vividly than has been done 
before. I wish our orchestra the success it deserves, and the 
B.B.C. the credit for its efforts, and for this reason I said 
(see THE GRAMOPHONE, August issue), and say now, that 
while the capable Adrian Boult is a useful trainer, a greater 
conductor will be necessary to bring out the orchestra to its 
full bloom. 

Eva Mary Grew takes me to task for disparaging Adrian 
Boult (see THE GRAMOPHONE, September issue). Her collec- 
tion of Press cuttings on her hero’s behalf is, I fear, rather 
naive. Is there a musical artist, good or bad, who has not a 
pretty collection of complimentary Press notices, abridged or 
otherwise? The lady scolds me for hinting that a foreign 
conductor may be necessary, although not possible, to bring 
out the B.B.C. Orchestra. Well, a foreign conductor did so for 
a brief period ; no less than Koussevitsky. 

America can give us lessons in the makings of great orchestras. 
In order to have organisations which could rival any in the 
world, the whole earth was searched for the right men. 
Koussevitsky is in charge of the Boston Symphony Orchestra ; 
before him the conductors were Pierre Monteux and Karl 
Muck. Boston has one of the finest orchestras in the world. 
{ do not know whether a howl went up that Americans should 
have been given the job, and I do not suppose that musical 
America particularly cared, so long as they possessed the world’s 
best orchestras. 

We must face facts and not sentiments, even if it means 
incurring a scolding from Eva Mary Grew. The B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra is so full of potentialities that, sooner or 
later, a worthy conductor-in-chief must be found for it. I do 
not mind whether he comes from Nazi Germany, Soviet Russia, 
or even Bonny Scotland, so long as he will bring our great 
orchestra to its full glory. It is possible that he may be found 
nearer to Old England. Readers have written to me stressing 


the merits of men who are compelled to sit on the doorstep 
if Eva Mary 
They are Aylmer Buesst 


awaiting their chance ; three names stand out, 
Grew would like me to be practical. 
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(fortunately second in command), Basil Cameron, and John 
Barbirolli. 

It may, or may not, soothe Eva Mary Grew if I say that 
the name of Adrian Boult must never be forgotten as that of 
the man who trained the B.B.C. Orchestra to concert pitch. 
It must always be remembered that it was he who prepared 
the orchestra ready for a great conductor to take it over. 
Adrian Boult’s peculiar academic attainments have been of 
the utmost value, but now the orchestra needs a touch of 
adventure. It is politely subtle to say, not that Adrian Boult 
has a long way to go, but that he will go farther ; but many of 
us want to see the B.B.C. men get on as soon as possible, before 
they get stale. 

Gramophonists have a simple method of judging orchestras. 
Compare the B.B.C. with the Boston, the Milan, the Berlin, 
the Amsterdam Concertgebouw, or the Vienna Philharmonic. 
The English players can run up at practically every point. 
What is missing? The magic hand of a Koussevitsky, a 
Mengelberg, a Toscanini, or a Beecham. Whether or not we 
agree with interpretations is beside the point. The great 
conductors give a touch of adventure to their orchestras. The 
B.B.C. men, like the King’s Army in France, are too often 
better than their native generals ; they need more inspired 
leadership. 

Not easily do I forget my disappointment at the H.M.V. 
records of Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8 played by the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra under Adrian Boult. As records, they 
displaced my old H.M.V. set made by the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra under the late Franz Schalk. As a performance, 
they were lamentably dull. It was impossible to listen to 
them after even the black and white shading of Franz Schalk. 
Latterly there has been the Nocturne from Mendelssohn’s 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ another H.M.V. record of the 
B.B.C. Orchestra under Adrian Boult. Here the whole interest 
for the musician was bound up in Aubrey Brain’s lovely horn 
playing ; one received the impression that he had strayed in 
from some famous orchestra. 

In the forthcoming concert season, the B.B.C. has taken the 
very wise step of engaging several guest conductors for its 
hungry orchestra. At the risk of horrifying Eva Mary Grew, 
I confess to a wish that the best of them may be invited to stay 
a little longer, and that the enterprising H.M.V. will demonstrate 
orchestral playing that is equal to their recording by engaging 
the B.B.C. Orchestra to make one, just one, record under a 
great conductor. 


JOHN F. Porte. 
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Competitions 


HE competition organised by THE GRAMOPHONE and 

Everyman in connection with Mr. John Murray Gibbon’s 
book, Magic of Melody, closed on July 3rd, with an extension 
of time to September 4th for overseas readers. 

The report of Mr. W. J. Hands, C.B.E., which has been 
endorsed in general and in detail by the two other judges, 
Mr. Christopher Stone and the Editor of Everyman, is as 
follows : 

‘Each entry has been compared carefully with the records 
and, in many cases, with the score as well, and the following 
tests have been applied : 


1. Do the words and phrasing follow the music? 

2. What is the value of the poem—as poetry? 

3. Is the imagery of the poem in suitable consonance 
with the piece? 

The application of the first test resulted in the rejection of 
many entries, since no entry can qualify if this condition is not 
observed. 

Consideration under the second heading did not reveal 
anything which is of consistently high merit throughout, 
although each poem contains some excellently turned lines. 

The third test is one which can only be applied in a very 
broad sense as it is quite impossible to deny a certain reaction 
of the hearer if he actually feels that way about the particular 
piece. 

Of the Home entries, the three best are : 


1. §. K. Hobson, St. Giles’ Croft, Beverley, Yorks. 


The Suite in D follows the music quite well, and whilst 
there is a certain crudity in some of the phrasing, it is not 
too bad. I think the application of the third test will pass. 
In regard to Demande et Réponse, the competitor has lost 
himself a little in the middle of the piece, but otherwise the 
music is well followed. The imagery is somewhat ingenious. 


2. Mrs. N. M. Gibbs, Etain, Westward Ho, Devon. 


Trdumerei is, except for the last line, quite in step with 
the music. The structure of the poem is quite neat, and the 
conception good. Sonata Pathétique is, again, in step with 
the music, but the poem, I think, shows less promise. 


8. Sam Thornley, ‘ Dartrey,’ Ridgeway, Newport, Mon. 


Trdéumerei. This passes test 1 fairly well. The poem 
itself is not of great merit. The Sonata Pathétique follows 
the music fairly well and the poem is rather better than the 
one for Trdumerei. The climaxes in the music are brought 
into the words very well, particularly at the end of the second 
verse. 


OVERSEAS PRIZE. 
Miss Kippen, 58 Osborne Avenue, Toronto 13, Ont., Canada. 

This entry I think is quite worth recognition. Both 
Trdumerei and the Sonata Pathétique follow the music, and 
the words to both show considerable poetic imagination. 
Something must be said in favour of a competitor who is bold 
enough to neglect secular words in her attempt at the Sonata 
Pathétique.” 

None of the other Overseas Entries merited a prize. 

* * * 


Mr. 8. K. Hobson, who receives the First Prize of £2 10s. 
worth of Gramophone Records and £2 10s. worth of Books, 
wrote these Gramo-Poems : 





GRAMO-POEMS : p 


Aria from Bach's Suite in D i; 


Come Ww 
Little ruffling summer zephyrs, pass 

Lightly from the scented meadows ; 

Gentle winds one scarcely hears, 

Playing with the trembling grass 

And blowing through the barley ears : 


Breathe 

Over me your whispering song of sleep. 

Here upon the hillside, hidden deep 

Against the earth’s quiescent breast 

Let me rest, 

Lulled by the corybantic beat of noontide’s pulsing heat. 


Drowsily voyage the bees homing far from broom and heather 
bell, 

Crooning their zealous harvest hymn; content; their bodies 
heavy and honey-laden. 

High o’erhead the clouds with their bellying sails, anchored in 
azure, swell. ; 

Faintly, like a restless thought at the door of dreams, 

Flutters the fluted trill of hidden larks to heaven winging : 

My eyelids fall, 

Yet still, through sleep, I feel the echoing pulse, I hear the 
singing. 


(The song goes on.) 


Demande et Réponse (Coleridge-Taylor) 


Out of the silence a violin sings, 

Calling and falling. To me, 

Borne on the night wind, a secret it brings 
Could I but hear—were I free, free 

I would discover it, happy or fell, 

I would decipher its spell. 

But where does it come from and whither away? 
O, what is it striving to say? 





“« Out of the Soul of the Forest I came, made by one who loved 
Beauty and Beauty’s little sister, Grief. 

Living wood he carved to make my breast : 

The cringing sinews that he wrest 

From leaping limbs 

Are my heart-strings 

And throb to the kiss of his cheek, 

To the touch of his hands, the caress and the lash of the bow. 

You, too, are wrought of endeavour and pain of glamour and 
sorrow, undying faith and unbelief. 

Mine is the song of the love you will win, 

Of love that you know not, nor ever will know ; 

Of burial and birth ; of dreams, 

Broken, fulfilled ; 

Of loveliness, strife, 

And loneliness, for my song is of Life—of Life.” 





















Into the silence the violin fades, 

Bearing my senses along. 

Yet, too soon its meaning has fled, 

Alas, all unremembered. 

Violin pleading, receding, I long to be one with your spirit— 
one with your song. 
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Mrs. N. M. Gibbs wins the Second Prize of £1 10s. worth of 
Gramophone Records and £1 10s. worth of Books. 


Mr. Sam Thornley wins the Third Prize of £1 worth of Gramo- 
phone Records and £1 worth of Books. 


Miss Gladys Kippen wins the Special Prize for Overseas 
Readers, £1 10s. worth of Gramophone Records and £1 10s. 
worth of Books, with the following Gramo-Poems : 


Traumeret 
Dream on, my heart, in reverie let sweet Fancy’s 
Red lips softly kiss all cares away ; 
Sleep on, in arms of melody O let her rock thee 
As in Childhood’s dreamy day : 
Muse on, my heart, in harmony let the breezes 
Whisper faery secrets in thine ear. 
Sing on, in glowing ecstasy, and with the thrush 
Pour forth thy soul in vespers clear. 


Bend low, my heart, this twilight hour, 

Seek this loveliness when prayerful peace is nigh ; 

Rejoice, my heart, thy gladness fling 

As the lark his silver notes athwart the sky ; 

Weave thy dreams of mem’ry’s golden thread, 

Spun in dreamland where thy childhood’s pretty 
visions dwell : 

Dream on, my heart, in reverie : O let the music 

Of sweet Orpheus wrap thee ever with his spell. 


» 


Sonata Pathétique 
Hark, my soul, to voices from my heart, 
For now nature’s music I never more shall hear ; 
Sing, O sing, thy sorrow to the skies, 
To One, thy Creator, Who never will forsake thee. 
O hear, O hear, ye deaf, and look, ye blind, that ye may see, 
O ye may see all these wonders in true humility ; 
O stand before the gates of the King, 
O stand before the gates of the King. 


Speak, O speak unto my list’ning heart, 
O speak now thy comfort unto my bruiséd heart. 
Why am I thus afflicted? 

‘**__ More pure may be thy song! ”’ 
Now I grow faint-hearted ; 

‘**__ Then I will lift thee up.” 

From despair I raise my voice 

In gladsome praise to Thee ! 

Peace dwells now within me : 

‘**__ And shall forever dwell.” 

I am now content to hear no music. 


Hark, my soul, to voices from my heart, 

My songs I am singing make birds stop their ery ; 
Sing, O sing, thy peace unto the sky 

To One, Thy Creator, Who comforted thy heart. 
Tenderly now shall I sing my song, 

Tenderly now shall I sing my song ; 

Happily now shall I play, safe in Thy loving care, 
Though music no more I shall hear. 


» 


ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


{The prices refer only to the United Kingdom.}) 


ORCHESTRAL 
COLUMBIA. 


DX516—-9 (12in., 16s.).—London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Weingartner: Fifth Symphony (Beethoven). 

The First Mcvement takes one disc. The Second runs on to 
518, and the Scherzo on to the second side of this, where the 
Finale starts. Beethoven-Weingartner for four shillings a 
time is a capital bargain. Note how he starts the work— 
not with ponderous over-insistence, thinking of the “ Fate ”’ 
humbug, but simply with the motive biting at the proper 
speed. He gets a splendid rhythmic strength by phrasing 
broadly. The string tone has that quality which I do not 
like, and which I have commented on so often. The music 
must do the biting, not the recording people. It is a pity we 
cannot, apparently, get from the makers something like the 
right size of tone (it is as clear as a bell) without this distortion 
of quality. I know some like it, but it is not the real thing, and 
the gramophone needs to work closer to that, rather than 
attempt a sort of synthetic or zipped-up product. These are 
in danger of artificialising modern life altogether. The 
difficult slow movement is kept moving, which is the chief 


blessing. It does not seem so long as under most conductors. 
Only in the bass even-note passage (1}) does it get a bit square- 
cut. In the start of the horns (Scherzo) someone overpushes. 
That string rhythm is not got exactly every time (hear, e.g. 
+; from the end of Part 5). The minim, crotchet (half-note. 
quarter-note) proportions, somewhere or other, always get 
turned into something nearer to two equal notes, jthe reason 
being obviously a mere matter of fingering. I doubt if one 
performance in a hundred is ever strictly precise in all these 
minim, crotchet bars. There is still a bit of British casualness 
in almost all our orchestral playing ; and I doubt whether 
the short rehearsal-time for recording allows a conductor to 
make the men understand everything he wants, especially 
when the work is a classic, that they know too well. The 
drum at the grand lead into the finale sounds as if muffled. 
There is a fine cres. here. The finale is started on the slow 
side, but it flashes fire. Do you, like me, curse when you have, 
so soon in the movement, to change the record? But it is the 
only way to get the work on to four discs. We learn from 
Weingartner, as from all great men, that power and fire do not 
by any means depend wholly, or chiefly, on speed. I know no 
more valuable lesson for all listeners and players. It is a matte: 
of phrasing, of laying levels and working up to and from them. 
Take a sample—the upward blaze of the fire at 2 in. on side 7. 
It is not artistry, not dodge. There is more in Weingartner than 
these, or any records, will show; but, gosh, doesn’t he know his 
job, and Beethoven’s! When the two are met, with players 
as good as the London Philharmonic Orchestra (who will be 
better still some day), the Fifth can still lift us out of our seats, 
if we are not surfeited with music, which seems likely to be the 
fate of a generation that is bombarded with it night and day, 
either by its own will or its neighbours’. 
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HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
DA1291 (10in., 4s.).—Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by 
Stokowski: Prelude to Act 3, The Mastersingers (Wagner). 
DB1940-—4 (12in., 30s.).—Schnabel and London Philharmonic 


Orchestra, conducted by Sargent: Third Piano Concerto 
(Beethoven). 


Stokowski gets very powerful tone with a bloom on it which 
the recording does not lose, though it rather over-intensifies the 
reverberation of the massed ‘cellos. I do not care for the 
characteristic over-ponderousness that this conductor seeks, 
or the ‘cellos’ sliding, in their tune. This is pulling Sachs out 
of the picture a bit. Most of these conductors must be doing 
something with the music. It is in line with the labelling: 

Leopold Stokowski 
and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Schnabelians who may not have been able to join the Society 
have their not infrequent consolation in a concerto. Here is 
another—No. 3, the C minor. It belongs to 1800—round the 
time of the sonatas Op. 22, 26,and 27 for piano, 23 and 24 for 
violin, and the first six quartets. 'The composer was already 
worried about deafness. There are still Mozartian influences 
(e.g., 2 in. on side 1), but the meat is stronger, the orchestra 
is more of a partner, and the show-stuff is less prominent. The 
concerto badly needed somebody to freshen it up, after Mozart ; 
and even some of his movements are too easily made. The 
opening phrase here is obviously meat for development—the 
arpeggio rise, the scalic fall, and the doh, soh, doh, soh, doh end, 
with its drum-suggestion. Beethoven loved making the timps 
come alive. The second theme comes at 1} in. By the way, 
two annotations I have noticed mention rather misleadingly 
the piano’s E flat minor melody (Eulenburg, bottom of page 11 
—last 3 of side 1), seeming to imply that it is anew one. It is, 
of course, only a decorated form of that which the orchestra 


has already had, between the first and second themes. 
Schnabel shapes beautifully : e.g., } in. on side 2. Just after 
this, mark the doh, soh element, from the beginning of the work. 
Now Beethoven begins to develop, using his various elements 
in balanced measure—one of the delights of the movement. 
The rhythm of the doh, soh will be marked when the recapitula- 


tion begins, on side 3. An inch in, subject 2 succeeds. Note 
also the charming variety in the figuration, on repetition. 2in. 
in there is an instance of that little hurriedness that sometimes 
spoils Schnabel’s work for a moment. The cadenza inevitably 
follows, on side 4. Fortunately, it does not worry, but if it 
were perceived how it so often (at times even when the 
composer’s invention) upsets the balance of thought and form, 
it would probably be done away with. There is, at best, very 
little to be said for it, if we put music first, a long way in front 
of the performer. Just after it the drum gets his chance: a 
significant lift of the eyebrow, and we take the hint. So far, 
two records, and a fine, satisfying movement, without super- 
fluous flesh. For the Largo there is a choice change of key— 
C minor, the first movement, to E major—very unusual. That 
rise to the key a third above (in this case, the third above the 
relative major) has a certain uplifting effect, even as the tonic 
itself is raised. We note (one of the means of appreciating 
how beauties are brought about) that for this movement we 
have almost chamber scoring. The oboes and clarinets, 
trumpets and trombones are dropped, leaving only the strings, 
flutes, bassoons, and horns; we mark also that whereas in the 
first movement the ‘cellos and basses, after the older habit, 
shared one line, for this movement only they have one each— 
for just a few moments of significant division. It was Beet- 
hoven who freed the basses, as he freed other creatures of the 
musical world. This slow movement is sentimental, if you 
will, but do music-lovers tire of it? Ihopenot. But Schnabel 
does not let the music languish. At the turn to side 6 we have 
the short middle-part tune (bassoon and flute : pianist, arpeg- 
gios, in which we mark with pleasure the evenness of the piano’s 
recorded scale from top to bottom). Near the end there is 
another cadenza, but this partakes of the nature of the 


figuration already employed, and is very short. This lovely, 
leisurely musing has taken three sides, and the rondo takes two 
more, leaving one to be filled with an “extra.” The strong 
key-change to C minor from the middle movement’s E major 
is again noted. On side 9 comes a welcome contrapuntal rally. 
We see again how Beethoven, though not yet into his fully 
developed powers, has gone beyond the old conception of the 
rondo ; we see it too in the greater length of his sections. The 
band also plays a stronger part, as we noted in the first move- 
ment, though the classical rondo is not quite the finest form for 
exhibiting its individuality. Just before the change to the 
six-eight Presto, near the end, there is a tiny cadenza, but not 
the usual show-place. Its rising scale, a note higher each time, 
reminds us of the amusing start of the finale in the First 
Symphony. The orchestra plays up keenly, the tone is most 
likeable, and the set stand sunnily high. The make-weight 
piece is one of the piano-solo Rondos numbered as Op. 51, 
though it is early—contemporary with the E flat sonata, 
Op. 7 (1796). This is pleasant enough, but not of much 
importance. We might have liked a Bagatelle better. 


DECCA-POLYDOR. 


CA8161-3 (12in., 12s.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Horenstein: Fifth Symphony (Schubert); and Berlin 
Charlottenburg Opera Orchestra, conducted by Melichar: 
Overture to The Twin Brothers (Schubert). 


The movements take respectively one side, two, one and one, 
This set was reviewed, as a Polydor issue, in May 1930, page 
565, where it had three-quarters of a column, to which I refer 
the careful readers who keep their back copies. (I know of 
some who cut out annotations and paste them on the record 
envelopes, which seems a good way of refreshing one’s mind 
and building up knowledge). Schubert began writing sym- 
phonies at seventeen, and did six in five years. This No. 5 
belongs to the autumn of 1816 (September to October 8rd). I 
add a brief word about the entry of the themes. First Move- 
ment: four bars’ introduction (note the scale, used later), then 
first subject. At 3 in., lead to second subject, which comes at 
$, followed by the close of the Exposition section. Develop- 
ment starts at 12 (mark the immediate pretty use of the 
introductory scale, with the first subject). 

Just after this discussion of the two items, the music becomes 
more imperative, with a motif of taa, taa, taa, ta-te, taa, the 
italicised beats being derived from the shape of the beginning 
of subject two. The Recapitulation comes at 27. In the 
Second Movement, the second subject comes at 1} in., growing 
out of the first, and the first comes back at the start of the 
next side. The second also reappears, its section being 
shortened by about sixteen bars. There is a final angelic visit 
of the first theme. In the Minuet the second part of the first 
section begins at } in. This is not repeated, though the first 
is. The Trio starts at 14 in. The movement is marked 
Allegro molto. Horenstein’s tempo is scarcely that. It suits 
the Trio, where a slightly slower pace befits the more amiable, 
care-free music. The first part of the movement is clearly 
anxious, hard-driving. The finale is simple: the change 
from first to second subject comes at ~, the second tune at 
3, Development at 14, and Recapitulation at 23. 

The Twin Brothers was given during the Schubert centenary 
week in Vienna in 1928. To get its spirit, hear a lightning 
sketch of the plot, which I borrow, with acknowledgments, 
from Mr. Fox-Strangways’ neatly bovrilised account. ‘It is 
taken from Les Deux Valentins, now lost. Lieschen loves 
Anton. They will be engaged to-night at sundown if... 
the ‘ if’ is that young Spiess, now at the wars, had a lien on her, 
was her godfather, had left her a thousand thalers on condition 
she married him (if he liked her) on his return. Unknown to 
each other and everyone else, two Spiesses have returned— 
Franz (bandage over right eye, cross) and Friedrich (bandage 
over left, kind). Their vagaries cause the lovers hopes and 
fears; Franz claims his bond; Friedrich, who has no bond, 
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helps on the wedding ; finally Franz, in the joy of discovering 
Friedrich, forgets all about his bond.’ ‘‘ A host of lovely 
tunes,” we are told; and all we need to do is to say ‘‘ Well, 
well!” of the plot, and sit back to be stroked by these. The 
overture is happy with fibre. The results in the symphony are 
not very big, unless steel is put on; but the outlook of the work 
seems best attained by the lighter medium. These records 
(which, by the way, are less than two-thirds the 1930 price) do 
not go out for the biggest modern tone. With a good box, 
there is sufficient ; and, as ever, the music itself is the main 
interest. 


W. R. A. 





INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANOFORTE. 

How pleasant to receive an Albeniz record! It is Decca- 
Polydor PO5076, whereon Lily Dymont plays Sevilla (10in., 
2s. 6d.). Not all that Albeniz wrote is first-class (he was very 
prolific, composing pretty well all night, at one needy period, 
for three shillings a page) ; but the Iberia pieces and many others 
are the real Spanish delight, and it is comforting to find 
pianists using a wider range. The repertory of records is 
notably brightened by such pieces as this. Before hearing it, 
one does well to read Mr. J. B. Trend on Spain and its music ; 
and it is helpful to follow such an enthusiast as Mr. Sydney 
Grew, who has written helpfully, in his British Musician and 
elsewhere, about the fascinating subtleties of rhythm. These 
the best Spanish musie displays in ways that are not 
beyond our grasping. While perhaps this side of music does 
not often go very deep, and one may tire fairly quickly of it, a 
little Spanishry is always refreshing. To one who does not 
profess the traveller’s expert knowledge of these native rhythms 
and flings, the present player seems to have achieved a good 
measure of what may be called standard British evocation. 
The piano, as well and boldy recorded, has a certain amount 
of irregular clang-values, which will not offend, I think. 
Reginald Shorter, whose name is fresh to me, plays for Pana- 
chord Liszt’s paraphrase on Verdi’s Rigoletto (25586, 1s. 6d.). 
This raises the interesting little problem: how far did Liszt 
serve, or disserve, Verdi the vocal quartet-writer? We agree, 
I take it, that most of Liszt’s piano arrangements of cther 
people’s music comes off better than his original works for the 
instrument—with the exception of some of the “‘ Pilgrimage ” 
pieces, which are lovely. In the Schubert song transcriptions 
he sometimes gets near the essenve of the work, but almost 
always lets the composer down in the end. When he makes a 
fantasia on whatever he chooses to select from a Rossini or even 
a Mozart opera, we somehow do not expect faithfulness to the 
composer, any more than we did when the great Lafayette 
conducted his band’s performance of “1812.” It was just 
showmanship. The weakness lay in the showman’s becoming 
everything, and what he had to display, nothing. For a while, 


in this Verdi essay, he seems to be trying to keep faith, while 
enjoying himself: then he goes off on the roundabouts, and 
Verdi retires. 


So I feel: but it should amuse you to 





anatomise the sample for yourself. It needs steel. I suppose 
many players would get a bigger whoop out of it. Apart from 
the conventionality of his rubato, Mr. Shorter is pleasantly, 
modestly sure in his handling. 

The late Karol Szreter gave us great pleasure. Here is a 
posthumous record, also of Liszt—the Tarantella from Venice 
and Naples, with orchestra (R1607, 2s. 6d.). I have placed 
it here because it is really (and was originally) a piano solo, 
I see that Corder, who gives in his book on the composer the 
fullest list I know of Liszt’s work, in mentioning that the 
three Venice and Naples pieces ((oldoliera, Canzona, T'aran- 
tella) were added to the ‘Italian’ year-of-pilgrimage set, 
says ‘‘they are not original,’ and lists them among the 
National Melodies that Liszt treated. They belong to 1838-9, 
when he was twenty-seven or eight. Even in treating this 
tune Liszt seems to have given it, at the start, a touch of the 
Hungarian. Szreter’s delightfully light handling will be 
enjoyed ; some will also enjoy the guitar. Good Neapolitans 
will be better able than I to say whether its tune is in the 
right spirit. ‘The whole concoction (I do not know who 
orchestrated it) is of the nature of a light sweet, and if you can 
take it for that, and nothing else, here is a recommendable 
tasty morsel. 

Wilfred Worden, on Decca K707 (12in., 3s. 6d.), plays the 
Chopin Berceuse, Op. 57, and Weber’s Perpetuum Mobile. 
An interesting performance of the exquisite cradle song. The 
young player handles it ably, and is well recorded. The 
question arises, how much rubato would the cradle have ? 
But is that too, mechanistic a question ? I like to start the 
piece, at least, in strict time. The simplicity of its harmonic 
basis is very satisfying. Perhaps the player is a little too 
simple in the Weber catherine-wheel. Not much is to be 
done about these drawing-room fireworks, certainly, and it is 
nice to fee! happy that one is missing no single flash. We 
shall follow with pleasure this young man’s development. 

Mark Hambourg is another who turns to Liszt —Waldesrau- 
schen, coupling with it the popular Chopin E flat Nocturne, 
Op. 9, No. 2 (H.M.V. C2587, 4s.). The pretty woodland 
rustlings are suggested mostly in the quiet spirit that befits 
the mood. In the other piece only a trace of hurry in joining 
up to the tune, and near the end, mars one’s pleasure. It 
might perhaps be said that simplicity oversteps into casualness, 
but many of us prefer Mr. Hambourg thus to take it easy than 
to take those other, more wayward steppings which make the 
judicious grieve. 

Mischa Levitzki also plays Chopin (how little variety, after 
all, there is in the choice of recording pianists!). This time 
it is the A flat Polonaise, Op. 53 (H.M.V. DA1316, 10in., 4s.). 
Why, by the way, on an English label, put ‘“ As dur” after 
the name of the key ? This has presumably been copied from 
the German label. He produces the biggest recorded piano 
tone of the month—meaty, meet for the matter in hand. 
But he plays with insufficient variety of tone and power. It 
is all very clean and bold, but on the stolid side. Yet this is 
better than a lot of ramshackle rubato, and I am thankful 
for the virtues that are hereby gladly acknowledged in the 
playing. 

[A Beethoven Rondo, played by Schnabel, is on one side of 
H.M.V. DB1944, and is noticed under Orchestral.] 


VIOLIN. 


Even §zigeti cannot make the Bach unaccompanied sonatas 
everybody’s meat. Mr. Rorke (reviewed elsewhere) opines 
that ‘it takes a musician, natural or made, to worship Bach 
in sincerity and truth.’’ An interesting comment is that 
Bach’s “ feeling-content . . . is too static, as a rule, to keep 
the music in my focus of consciousness.’”’ There may lie a 
main difficulty for many, in most of the early classics. I am 
enthusiastic about Mr. Rorke’s confession of loves and limita- 
tions, because I become more and more sure that until we get 
to know what music does, to all sorts of people, and how it 
acts, we waste most of the time spent in so-called ‘‘ appre- 
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ciation.” And the state of investigation into these things is 
appallingly backward in this country. It is more advanced in 
America, and I have just ordered from the States some new 
records of musical tests and measurements that I expect will 
provide me with a lot of matter for thought, and, I hope, for 
experiment. I wish I could have the whole of THE Gramo- 
PHONE’S public as collaborating experimenters! Perhaps 
some of them will help, if they can. More of this later. 

The trouble about solo sonatas is not so much the lack of 
acccmpaniment—the music, at its best, bodies forth so much 
more than the simple string notes. It lies in the contrapuntal 
problem. You will find an article bearing on this in the 
September Musical Times. It concerns the round bow, 
with which all the strings at once can be touched, making 
clean chords, instead of the straight bow’s arpeggios (the best 
known example is perhaps the famous Chaconne, where we 
get so tired of the poor fiddler’s having to hiccough about to 
pretend he is playing in full harmony). Szigeti did the G minor 
solo violin sonata some time ago. Here now is the A minor 
Sonata, Like its brethren, it dates from 1720—Bach’s Céthen 
period, when the Brandenburgs and a grand lot of other big 
things were made. Bach there was master of music to a prince 
and had some splendid players at command, so he wrote 
orchestral and chamber music for them. Lucky musicians ! 
These Columbia records, LX259—60 (12in., 12s.), contain, the 
first a Grave and part of the following Fugue, the second the 
end of the Fugue, aslow movement anda final Allegro. Szigeti’s 
subtle placing of weights makes eloquent what might be a 
little dull, and he allows us, by his suave management of the 
chords, to feel them as less of an intrusion than the composer’s 
friendly hint as to the harmony ; and in the Fugue he brings 
off the scoops wonderfully neatly ; but the movement is long. 
The slow one has a gracious tune, worth adding to the list of 
Bach friends, and the finale is one of the ‘“‘ keep moving” 
brand, that flirts about in the familiar exhilarating manner. 
The “ straight ” writing, leaving the harmony to be supplied 
mentally by the hearer, is a welcome change. But one feels 
that Bach could write a lot of movements like this without 
being very tired. Szigeti does more than the majority of 
violinists could to keep up our interest in the music and its 
clever, clean performance, to which the recording does justice— 
best of all, to the player’s remarkable rounding off of corners 
and his genera] suavity. 


ORGAN. 


The B.B.C.’s accompanists rarely get due recognition, 
Berkeley Mason is one of them. He is an organist, too. 
On H.M.V. C2590 (12in., 4s.) he plays Widor’s Marche Ponti- 
ficale and the Concert Overture in C minor by Dr. Alfred 
Hollins, the famous organist of “‘ Free St. George’s”’ (as it 
used to be known) at Edinburgh. The first is a good old 
French pomposo which organists enjoy more than anybody 
else, and which the rest may be forgiven for not always thinking 
very highly of. The Hollins is a favourite sample of the 
composer’s engaging powers, in idiom taking the mind back 
to the turn of the century, when so many English organist- 
compcsers were shaping it. The organ on which Mr. Mason 
plays is the B.B.C. instrument, with which we are becoming 
tolerably familiar. I am not quite happy about it here, but 
how far a different scheme of registration could avoid the 
blottinesses I cannot say, not knowing the instrument at 
first hand. A decided weakness, heard here, is that the high 
notes do not come out at proper strength, so the tune is 
sometimes lost. I like the weight below; but I have been 
better impressed by broadcasts of this organ. Once again, 
whatever the instance, I protest against a cut version not 
being notified as such on the record. I have not yet, of course, 
seen the bulletin containing this title. There is a cut of a 
page, one of half a page, and another of about two pages. I 
would compel every maker of a cut record to print the word 
cuT in large letters on the label, even if he does not do his full 
duty and indicate where the cut comes. 


OLp INSTRUMENTS. 

On Columbia DB1187 (10in., 2s. 6d.) are French and English 
examples of old music played on old instruments. On one side 
Nathalie Dolmetsch plays on the lyre (or lyra) viol (the bass 
viol—about ’cello size) two pieces by Ives and one by Anon. 
The Ives is pretty certainly that Simon who collaborated 
with the Lawes brothers in writing the music for Shirley’s 
masque, The Triumph of Peace, and who, in the Common- 
wealth and the Restoration, fared a great deal better than poor 
Shirley. This music belongs to about 1650-1660. On the 
other side Mabel and Arnold Dolmetsch play the viola da 
gamba (same type as above) and harpsichord, in a Prelude 
and Sarabande by Marais—presumably the father, Marin, 
who flourished a little later than the date quoted for the Ives 
pieces ; contemporary and pupil of Lully ; soloist in Louis 
XIV’s band, stage writer and court success. The chord 
playing may be compared with that in the Bach violin record. 
On the older instrument many chords are much more satis- 
factorily got. But after the conquering fiddle tribe, I think 
I should tire of its tone pretty soon. Yet it must be remem- 
bered that it is for chamber music, not for the Albert Hall, 
or even the Queen’s. A little harpsichord, for me, also goes 
along way. The playing of the Marais lacks strong rhythm : 
there are gaps. Charming as the old music can be, when one 
puts oneself into the mood, I think it can easily be over- 
praised ; but a quiet instrument like the virginals might well 
be cultivated for home pleasure. 

W. R. A. 


+ + 


Book Review 
A MUSICAL PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By J. D. M. 
Rorke. Oxford Press. 6s. 


Mr. Rorke (a Presbyterian minister, by the way) has been 
talking to us by radio, and now issues an enlarged edition of 
his notable book. Most readers will know the original, I hope : 
one of the books written by faithful, self-active amateurs, of 
which we ought to have dozens. Mr. Rorke started with the 
pianola. He rightly says that nowadays “the music-lover is 
discouraged from any efforts of his own.” I wish I could 
persuade them all how vital self-activity is ! ‘One has no 
chance to raise a thirst,” says the author. ‘ There is too 
much music.”’ A thirst—that is how the real music-lover is 
known: he hungers and thirsts for music, at first-hand. 
Mr. Rorke divined, before he saw Mr. Newman’s exposition, 
the importance of musical “‘ finger-prints *—Beethoven’s 
rising motif, for yearning. Most of the book is about Beet- 
hoven: but Mr. Rorke ‘ worked through” Chopin first. 
Another characteristic of the real musical pilgrim—he works 
through, and out on the other side of, the less universal com- 
posers, and sometimes has to work through pretty superficial 
ones. But if he is worthy, he will get there. Extremism dces 
not attract Mr. Rorke. Neither does Bach. I wonder if one 
must be a player, really to get at the heart of J. 8. B.?, Iam 
not disheartened when laymen do not. 

There is a good word about “ letting go of music,” if senti- 
ment, even the best, satiates. ‘‘I do not need to have it 
around me like a patterned wall-paper instead of pictures. 
And I don’t seek compensation by reverting to the primitive, 
either the archaic cr the negroid.”’ Lots of well-meaning people 
go wrong in getting a sort of puritanical “‘ duty ”’ idea about 
this or that sort of music: as if they were doing wrong if 
they do not toil at it, or like it. Music is made for man, not 
man for music. The wise pilgrim goes his own way, taking 
little notice of too-anxious instructors. If you are fit for big 
music, sooner or later it will get you; that is my belief after 
a@ quarter of a century’s work with and for music-lovers. I 
get less inclined to interfere, and more keen on the music I 
love, every month I live. Mr. Rorke’s book should not be 
missed. He is the ideal layman that all musicians long to get 
into touch with. 


° 


W.R. A. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


LUISA TETRAZZINI (soprano).—Caro nome (from Act 1 of 
Rigoletto (Verdi) and Una voce poco fa from Act 1 of 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia (Rossini). In Italian. Orch. acc. 
H.M.V. DB1979, 12in., 6s. 

BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor).—Chanson Indoue from Sadko 
(Rimsky-Korsakov). In French. And Triste Maggio 
(V. de Crescenzo). In Italian. Oreh. acc. H.M.V. 
DA1307, 10in., 4s. 


LULA MYSZ-GMEINER (contralto).—The Stars and Death 
and the Maiden (Schubert). In German. Piano ace. 
Decca PO5077, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

JOSEPH SCHMIDT (tenor).—O Paradiso from Act 4 of 
L’Africaine (Meyerbeer). In German. And Penso (Tosti). 
In Italian. Orch. ace. Parlo. R1593, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano).—The Flower Waltz from 
The Nutcracker Suite (Tchaikovsky). In German. 
With Chorus and Grand Symphony Orchestra. Parlo. 
R1605, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


GITTA ALPAR (soprano).—I Live for Love, A Girl Like Nina, 
Madeleine’s Soliloquy and I think I’m in Love with my Wife 
from Ball at the Savoy (Abraham, Griinwald, Beda). 
In German. Orch. ace. Parlo. RO20224 and RO20225, 
10in., 4s. each. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—I’ve found my Heart and Give 
me your Heart (Tauber, Faber). And Don’t Complain 
and At Every Time from Lilac Time (Schubert). In 
German. Instrumental ace. Parlo. RO20226—7, 10in., 
4s. each. 


FERNANDO GUSSO (baritone).—Luna d’estate (Tosti). Piano 
ace. And Dicitencello vive! (Falvo-Fiore). Piano and 
violin ace. In Italian. Decca M443, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


GIUSEPPE LUGO (tenor).—Me grimer from Pagliacci (Leon- 
cavallo) and O douces mains from La Tosca (Puccini). 
In French. Orch. acc. under Florian Weiss. Decca DE7023, 
10in., 2s. 6d. 

ALFONSO ORTIZ TIRADO (tenor).—Cancione, Florecita, and 
Te quiero dijiste (Maria Grever). In Spanish. Orch. acc. 
H.M.V. B4497, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


THE HABIMA PLAYERS.—Elijah the Pyophet and At the 
Wailing Wall, Jerusalem. In Hebrew. Columbia 
DB1186, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

SYDNEY RAYNER (tenor).—Che gelida manina from La 
Bohéme (Puccini) and Improvviso di Chénier from Andrea 
Chénier (Giordano). In Italian. Orch. ace. Decca T205, 
12in., 3s. 6d. 


Luisa Tetrazzini.—A great deal of nonsense has been heard 
and written recently about the talented prima donna who 
set London and New York by the ears during the early years 
of the century. Candour compels one, however, to acknow- 
ledge that her day has gone, and all attempts to resuscitate 
it will be futile save with the aid of the gramophone. Tetraz- 
zini is the first of her sex to be accorded the benefit of the 
revivying process that has brought fresh life and enhanced 





vigour to the records of Caruso. Herein H.M.V. have, as 
usual, shown discretion in their choice; and their field is 
large enough for mistakes to be easy. But the fair Luisa 
did sing Caro nome and Una voce with extraordinary verve, 
and with a splendid persistence in the finest traditions of 
the old Italian school—there can be no doubt about that. 
Hence the desirability of preserving in the one and only 
possible way these fine examples of her voice and skill at their 
best. The task of amplifying her brilliant tones and dazzling 
vocalisation has been well accomplished and the fresh orches 
tration fits, on the whole, with satisfying accuracy. The more 
successful of the two, if choice there be, is the Una voce, 
whereof the original (DB690) was recorded, according to the 
‘historic ’? catalogue, in 1908. In this the grace and charm 
of the phrasing is remarkable, while the cadenzas and the 


fiorituri generally are executed with a clearness and purity 


rarely to be heard nowadays. 

Beniamino Gigli.—It is a pleasure to hear the Chanson 
Indoue from Sadko sung by a tenor, for which voice it was 
originally written by Rimsky-Korsakov. It was so rendered. 
I remember, in the all-Russian performance at the Lyceum 
not long ago, though not altogether with the rare distinction 
of quality and vocal maestria that the Eastern air receives in 
this new Gigli interpretation. Had the popular Italian only 
taken the same pains to avoid slurring the principal melody 
(as Kreisler did in his paraphrase, for instance) that he has 
done to define with clearness the chromatic descent of all the 
semiquaver groups in the refrain of this lovely song, his 
rendering would have been absolutely ideal. As it is, it will 
most certainly delight your ear. The Triste Maggio of Crescenzo 
recalls the manner of Paolo Tosti. It works up through 
several melodious climaxes to a powerful ending, producing 
some characteristic examples of that rich, dark tone in which 
Gigli revels, in strong contrast to the lighter sort that he uses 
in the Chanson Indoue. 

Lula Mysz-Gmeiner.—It is a very long time since we had 
any of the records of this eminent contralto, whose name 
suggests a Slavonic nationality of some sort. Her voice has a 
very individual quality, and her almost whispered mezza-voce 
(another of those that suggest Leo Slez4k’s) is used with clever 
effect in Schubert’s Death and the Maiden to represent the 
friendly and soothing attitude of Death. One is not so familiar 
with Die Sterne, but it is delightful Schubert through and 
through and ought to be more widely known. In both lieder 
the singer is ‘‘ atmospheric ”’ and interesting. 

Joseph Schmidt.—In spite of his marked nasal tendency, this 
singer’s voice pleases most people, and I learn that the sale 
of his records in Great Britain is on the upward grade. His 
style is broad and free from affectation, his intonation pure 
both in the upper and lower registers. Evidence of this is 
palpable in the great air from L’Africaine (not Africana, 
please, if Meyerbeer had any say in the matter !), which has 
seldom had better justice done it since the days of recording 
began. There is likewise a high B in the Tosti song—orches- 
trated with an appropriate tambourine obbligato—that is well 
worth hearing. The air from Korngold’s opera, The Dead 
City (yet to be heard in London, though quite popular abroad 
and in America) has a tender appeal that makes it rather 
touching, especially as Schmidt sings it, and the high tessitura 
throughout has no terrors for him. He cannot, however, 
rescue from dullness the quasi-religious piece, Blessed are they 
who are persecuted, from Wilhelm Kienzl’s tedious opera, Der 
Evangelimann, which Augustus Harris’s successors produced 
at Covent Garden in 1897. It fairly sent me to sleep then, 
and might easily do the same again. 

Emmy Bettendorf.—Unfortunately the soloist plays but an 
insignificant part in this oddly-arranged version of the waltz 
from Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite. As a whole I consider 
it a good idea spoilt in the execution. The noisy, assertive 
male chorus is wholly superfluous. For the greater part of 
the time it enters only to drown the solo voice—the enchanting 
tones of Emmy Bettendorf deserve better usage—and, were 
it not that the orchestration is Tchaikovsky’s, intact from 
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first to last, I should feel inclined to complain that it showed 
no consideration whatever for the singer. But, voila, it was 
never intended to accompany a singer, or for any vocal 
purpose whatsoever, and it leaves you wholly unable to 
appreciate the co-operation of a gifted artist whose lack of 
opportunity here reduces her to silence most of the time. 
The male choir has far more to do; and one only wishes it 
had not. “ Alfy’s ’ words are, of course, consistently inaudible. 
Nevertheless, those who love their Nutcracker waltz will prob- 
ably admire and enjoy the whole thing. 

Gitta Alpar.—Not having seen Ball at the Savoy, I am not in 
@ position to appraise at their full value these four examples 
of the unique art of Gitta Alpar, but that does not prevent 
me from perceiving how clever, how fascinating they are. 
Her talent is of an order that admits of plentiful imitation, 
but. none that really hits the mark. She possesses the vis 
comica in a supreme degree, and yet in her serious moments 
she can draw tears. Her control of vocal inflections is quite 
amazing, and they are some of them as quaint as they are 
characteristic, yet free from vulgarity. The open tone in the 
lower register and the utterance of the parlato bits provide 
both humour and contrast ; they surprise you and make you 
smile, nay, laugh outright. Everything is sung with tremendous 
en train. The sentimental songs, such as Madeleine’s Soliloquy, 
are mostly tears and sighs, while the lively ones simply carry 
you away. Every word of the German text can be plainly 
distinguished, and as a whole the four pieces are examples of 
faultless recording. By the way, the title, I think I’m in love 
with my wife, seems to me mis-translated. The German words 
run “TI have a husband who loves—end kisses me.” How 
ean this be ? But happily it does not really matter. 

Richard Tauber.—Our Lilac Time visitor sings a couple 
of very pleasing songs which he appears to have composed 
himself, and I am glad to add that he interprets them with 
exemplary taste and feeling. The words, by Marianne Faber, 
discuss an ancient theme with simplicity and poetic sentiment, 
and are thoroughly adapted to the needs of the Tauberesque 
style alike musically and vocally. The rich, baritonal timbre 
with which they are sung is all to the good. The two songs 
from Lilac Time, also given in German, are not of equal 
merit. Don’t complain sounds exactly as it should—light, 
airy, and charming ; At every time, somewhat over-amplified, 
sounds ponderous and even strained, especially in the conclud- 
ing phrases of each verse. We have been used to hearing this 
exquisite music sung, as the violins play it in its original 
shape, lightly, delicately, and without forcing the tone. What 
a blessing that Herr Tauber’s command of effect can make 
his listeners forget even when he is overdoing things. 

Fernando Gusso.—A baritone with a pleasant, sympathetic 
voice, whose manner only requires a little more animation 
to make him a highly agreeable singer. It is just this lack 
of life and vigour that results in a rather dull rendering of 
Tosti’s ballata. The other song has more “ go”’ and seems to 
benefit accordingly. 

Giuseppe Lugo.—Why an Italian tenor, and an excellent 
one at that, should choose a French text for singing Puccini, 
I fail to understand. It may be true (as the label states) that 
he is engaged at the Opéra-Comique, but that fact does not 
make his French accent any better than it sounds in the 
mouths of most Italians. I feel sure that these excerpts from 
Pagliacci and Tosca would have been even more successful 
had Signor Lugo rendered them in his native language. Any- 
how, he sings very sweetly and has an engaging manner. 

Alfonso Ortiz Tirado.—Here is a Spanish tenor who sticks 
to his mother tongue and eschews the operatic in favour of 
the latest Canciones of his country. The present examples, 
by Maria Grever, are extremely piquant, being purely Spanish 
both in rhythm and character without being over-sentimental. 
The singer’s organ is well trained and sufficiently flexible to 
do justice to melodies that punctuate the dance tunes after 
the fashion made familar to us by the broadcast band-warblers. 
Only Seior Tirado has a genuine voice, not a ‘“ whiffle,” and 
his vocal efforts are well worth listening to. 






Sydney Rayner.—This- American-born French tenor con- 
tinues to make progress. His voice, after deducting a goodly 
percentage for amplification, is gaining in power, volume, and 
resonance ; his style has more assurance and breadth than 
when we first heard him. He sings Rodolfo’s air with con- 
siderable variety of tone-colour and very properly treats it as a 
declaration of love as well as of the pride that becomes a fully 
fledged poet. His high C has the right quality and is taken 
with ease. Truth to tell, his French in this seems to bring out 
a finer timbre of voice than his Italian in the Andrea Chénier. 
Such is the effect of the language which the singer is most 
accustomed to using—and Mr. Rayner’s French is now, I 
must admit, unusually good. Altogether this is a capital 
record, and the Che gelida manina is particularly satisfying. 


The Habima Players——The monologue sung by Rowina 
by the Wailing Wall at Jerusalem is an interesting example 
of en Eastern survival that is not in itself beautiful. It cannot 
be described as music, for there is none in it; but, as a pro- 
longed outburst of well-nigh unbearable misery and despair, 
it constitutes a remarkable tour de force, and as such may 
possibly make a strong appeal to Hebrew ears. In olden times 
it might have induced a gentle application of the Egyptian 
lachrymal bottle. Quite otherwise is it with the “ Folksong 
from the Golem,’’ apostrophising Elijah the Prophet in a 
slow, mournful crescendo from a pp beginning to a powerful 
climax. This is a comparatively modern setting of a beautiful 
melody for women’s voices, supported by a deep undercurrent 
of bouche fermée tone for the men. It is pure synagogue music, 
faultlessly intoned by the singers, quite admirably recorded, 
and achieving an effect of extreme beauty. 


COLUMBIA ABRIDGED OPERAS 


Trovatore and Garmen in abbreviated album form have been 
quickly followed by Aida and Madame Butterfly. The former 
pair were noticed by me last month, and the latter are now 
also available. The popularity of all four operas is so world- 
wide that the demand for them in this convenient shape is 
sure to be very large. There is nothing new for me to say 
concerning their merits, which have been abundantly attested 
by their success in the complete form. Enough that the present 
selections are from the same source, the casts and the records 
(six from each collection) being identically the same. Both the 
Aida and Madame Butterfly albums were issued at intervals 
of a month from each other towards the close of 1929, exactly 
four years ago, having been preceded shortly before by La 
Bohime. In each instance I gave an account of the history of 
the opera, and for those I can now only refer the reader to the 
back pages of THE GRAMOPHONE. The gem of the Butterfly 
recording remains in my estimation the Cio-Cio-San of Rosetta 
Pampanini, the best representative of the part in a vocal 
sense since Emmy Destinn. Her rendering of Un bel di is 
irreproachable and completely fulfils Puceini’s concept of 
thet difficult air. The singing of the chief parts in Azda is 
no less worthy of unqualified admiration, and both operas 
are splendidly conducted by Cav. Lorenzo Molajoli. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 


Late Arrivals 


Once again the Decca-Polydors have been received too late 
for review. Reviews will appear next month of what is in the 
nature of an abridged version of Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffman 
sung in German by Hedwig Von Debicka, soprano, Helge 
Roswaenge, tenor, and Else Ruziczka, contralto, with The 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra and Chorus under Alois Melichar 
(Polydor 5079, 80, and 81); of Balakirev’s Islamey played by 
Claudio Arrau (CA8165), and of Bach’s Fourth Brandenburg 
Concerto played by The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra again 
under Melichar (LY6069, 70, and 71). 

Lonpon Eprror. 
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Ra SP LE PE 
SONG AND CHORAL 


Of first importance this month are three records of the 
Festival of English Church Music (4,000 voices, 216 choirs), 
directed by Dr. Sydney Nicholson, formerly organist of 
Westminster Abbey, and founder and head of St. Nicolas 
College (for English church music), Chislehurst. The records 
were made at this year’s Festival at the Crystal Palace, London, 
in July, with Dr. Ernest Bullock accompanying on the organ, 
and are Columbia DX498 (12in., 4s.) and DB1170, 1180 (two 
10in., 2s. 6d. each). If these records were interesting only to 
those who have a special interest in the Festival, and to 
students of church music, I should not need to say much about 
them. But they are, as church music should never for one 
moment have ceased to be, of general interest. O God, our 
help in ages past (Watts, tune, St. Anne), on DX498, is something 
like ideal hymn-singing: interesting antiphonal treatment 
(e.g., verse 2 men only, verse 3 boys only—but do congrega- 
tions and audiences generally object to being silenced for some 
verses? Perhaps it is too early to say; Dr. Nicholson has 
probably the most evidence yet), but no finicking “ interpre- 
tation ’’; it would be interesting to compare this with certain 
recent good hymn records, and especially interesting for 
choirmasters to experiment with the slightly varying methods. 
On the other side of DX498 are Ouseley’s unaccompanied 
anthem, How goodly are thy tents, quasi-16th-century, and 
not very far below it in spirit, therefore worth hearing, and 
notably well sung by these 4,000 singers ; and that dull and 
sentimental hybrid, Hail gladdening light (Keble and Stainer), 
which by some people will probably be vaguely associated with 
plainsong, and so deepen their prejudice and failure to under- 
stand that greatest of all music. The idea that the crown of a 
festival of English church music must be The Hallelujah 
Chorus (from Handel’s Messiah) may, however old-fashioned, 
or may not, be sound; but it was probably hardly worth 
recording it on DB1170. Of such a chorus an actually more 
telling record is probably attainable with a smaller force than 
with this. But the record is worth hearing. DB1180 has a 
hymn to each side: As now the sun’s declining rays (Coffin, 
tune, an old Irish melody, arr. Stanford, sometimes sung to 
The King of love my Shepherd is), and that great hymn of 
Milton, Let us with a gladsome mind, with its splendid and 
marvellously matched tune of unknown origin. Each of these 
is sung well. Dr. Bullock’s accompaniments always remain 
accompaniments, never obtruding, except in certain phrases 
between verses, which could not but be irritating ; and some 
of his harmonisations are all-too-familiarly chromatic. Two 
facts, perhaps I should say three or four, speak for the recording : 
one recognises clearly a good body of tone from a large number 
of singers, while there is no roughness or blur (this speaks for 
the Choir as well; vowels are perfect ; consonants may be 
impossible); and fibre needles are almost happy on these 
records. I thought the recording was not quite successful in, 
I think, Milton’s hymn; but I am prepared to be told that 
cireumstances made complete success impossible. 

It seems too good to be true that Regal-Zonophone have 
issued another record of the Colne Orpheus Glee Union (male- 
voice choir), conducted by Luther Greenwood, MR1016 
(10in., 1s. 6d.). North-country choirs of the first class have 
always been one of the most glaring omissions from the 
repertory of the gramophone, but one hardly dared’ hope for 





more records of this Choir. I should be surprised to find a 
better record of the Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust (Gounod : 
Chorley’s English words), though this has only piano accom- 
paniment. The good old Comrades in arms (Les Enfants de 
Paris, Linley and Adam) is, if anything, better still. These 
are no doubt best-sellers, and not great music, but they are at 
any rate healthy and sane, and I can enjoy every note, sung 
thus. Attack and diction are perfect, tone is superb; above 
all, the Choir is entirely and tremendously virile, and sings as 
though it means every word. And recording is practically 
rfect. 

Columbia DB1181 (10in., 2s. 6d.) is another very good record 
by the Choir of St. Mary’s School, Bridgnorth, Salop, conducted 
by U. C. Brunner. There is little to criticise, except perhaps a 
slight tendency to hurry, and little more to be desired. A little 
style should be attainable. Here they sing Parry’s England 
(Shakespeare, arr. Sir E. Howard) and a song called Glad 
hearts adventuring, by ** Macdonald and Shaw.” I should guess 
the Shaw is not Geoffrey, but Martin. He is below his best ; 
an attempt at natural rhythm is in result a little cheap, and 
the melody is less than first-rate. 

Some time ago the Choir of the Temple Church made an 
H.M.V. record of an arrangement by Walford Davies of his 
famous Solemn Melody to Richard Baxter’s hymn, Lord, it 
belongs not to my care. This has now been recorded by The 
B.B.C. Chorus, conducted by Cyril Dalmaine, on Columbia 
DB1177 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Which is the better record readers 
must decide for themselves. I am fairly certain, from memory, 
that this is the clearer, and the more highly finished, though 
words, especially of one soloist, could be still better, especially 
with such perfect recording. On the other side is the B.B.C. 
vesper hymn, Nation shall speak peace unto nation (Askew and 
Dalmaine), the music of which is not unlike Walford Davies. 
Whether it would bear comparison with his best is not so 
quickly decided. This Choir is again technically very excellent; 
it could profitably aim at more strength (not of course mere 
tonal strength) and less detail and more straightforwardness. 

In the singing of The McGowran Male Quartette there seems 
to be no flaw whatever, leaving aside questions of production. 
Little Tommy (Macy) will amuse many people greatly, some 
possibly not at all ; A Catastrophe (Sprague) is almost as good, 
if a little laboured. Each has the merit of stopping as soon as 
it has reached its climax. A setting (Colman) of Kingsley’s 
famous A Farewell sounds very maudlin. Columbia DB1178 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). 

Bantock’s Captain Harry Morgan is a good song of the open- 
air type, very different from the average trite and tame ballad, 
rather more cultured than Longstaffe’s songs (which are first- 
rate and obviously not meant to be in the least cultured), 
though well below Stanford’s best. It gains enormously by 
orchestral accompaniment, especially in the ‘“ dark-eyed 
senorita ’’ verse, on H.M.V. B4494 (1l0in., 2s. 6d.). This 
evidently replaces the record with piano by Peter Dawson 
(bass-barytone), but I hope this does not mean losing Martin 
Shaw’s Cargoes, which I think was at least as good. Here it 
is paired with Léhr’s Chorus, Gentlemen. I hardly remember 
enjoying so much—indeed, I hardly remember enjoying at all— 
the chorus, in which Dawson, at his best, is joined by Male 
Chorus. But Dawson is very stereotyped in the verses, in 
which he makes an irritating pause at the end of every line. 

Piccaninny Shoes (Sissle and Blake) seems to be a slow 
fox-trot. Sung by Paul Robeson (bass), on H.M.V. B4499 
(10in., 2s. 6d.), it is almost irresistible. But even he cannot 
meke In a narrow street (Warren and Berwick) anything but 
an intolerable parody of Hiawatha. 

Maggie Teyte is a glorious soprano, one of the very few indeed 
whom one would give a lot to hear. Her records are few 
enough, and it is proportionately disappointing when she 
makes unsuccessful ones. She takes Dvorak’s Songs my 
Mother taught me very slowly, so that the runs in the second 
verse are very deliberete ; in the first verse she takes the top 
notes as cleanly as a piano. However beautifully she sings the 
song, she finally ruins it with a breath before the climax. 
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Christina’s Lament, a pseudo-Scots ballad, is an extracrdinarily, 
but perversely, ingenious arrangement (by Creyke) of Dvorak’s 
Humoreske—that is, of the only one of his dozen or so 
Humoreskes that the B.P. knows. It is a tragic song— 
Dvorak evidently, in Creyke’s opinion, failed dismally in his 
attempt at humour. The record is Decca M444 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 
George Reeves accompanies excellently. 

The next record I come to is of Eva Turner (soprano) singing 
Grieg’s I love thee (Ich liebe dich) (in English), and hearing it I 
feel that this Lancashire girl is surely one of the great sopranos 
of all time. I had doubts what to expect. One might make 
detailed criticisms, possibly, and her English might be a little 
clearer here and there. But part of the very effect is precisely 
in the enunciation. Anyhow, surely no one with a pair of ears 
could be indifferent to this record. On the other hand, 
Homing (Salmon and del Riego), in which an organ is let loose, 
leaves me uninterested, however superbly sung. (Col. LB11, 4s.) 

Leo Mussi (tenor) is a new singer to me. On Decca F3646 
(10in., 2s.) he has recorded Whisper in your dreams (Dowdon 
and Levinge) and Too late to-morrow (Lagenburg), with very 
sweet tone and moderately good English. From these one 
cannot fairly say how he would sing anything of any import- 
ance. He seems to have ease, and a good range. 

Alfred Piccaver (tenor) has recorded Sylvia (Scollard and 
Speaks) on Decca M445 (10in., 2s. 6d.), and Walter Glynne 
(tenor) has recorded it on H.M.V. B4491 (10in., 2s. 6d.), each 
with a fairly good small orchestra, the H.M.V. being, I think, 
the better, though I am not quite sure about tone in the 
recording. Piccaver’s other song is Your eyes have told me so 
(Blaufuss), Glynne’s is This lovely rose (Ramsay). Each singer 
is characteristic, and in fairly good form. Now take your 
choice. If you know neither singer, I can only leave you to 
hear both records, though I incline towards Glynne, especially 
as This lovely rose is a seductive song, and very nearly good 
light music. If you know none of the songs, advice is simple ; 
you can save yourself the trouble of choosing. 

On Columbia DX521 (12in., 4s.) Muriel Brunskill (contralto) 
sings A perfect day (Jacobs-Bond) and Love’s old sweet song 
(Bingham and Molloy) with all that charming effortless 
simplicity of hers—assuming, that is, that it is possible to be 
really charmed with these songs. Only a few months ago I 
remarked that it was more than time that companies differ- 
entiated on their labels between orchestras—say, between 
“full”? and “small.” That Columbia announce “small 
orchestra ’’ on this reccrd is, presumably, a coincidence, but 
they must certainly be thanked and congratulated ; I did not 
dare hope that any company would care to do so. These 
accompaniments are excellent, except that I must warn you 
of a vox humana duet on an organ (which plays a considerable 
part) with Miss Brunskill. 

All there is to be said of Regal-Zonophone MR1018 (10in., 
Is. 6d.) is that Terence O’Brien (tenor) sounds to a mere 
Englishman more Irish than the songs, A little bit of Heaven 
(Brennan and Ball) and Mother Machree (Young, Oleott, and 
Ball), and that the accompaniments (small orchestra) are 
not of very good quality. 

Perhaps O sole mio (di Capua) and Come back to Sorrento 
(Torna a Surriento, Aveling and de Curtis) are better songs 
than Jan Zalski (tenor) has generally recorded. They are on 
Regal-Zonophone MR1019 (10in., Is. 6d.), the first to Tesche- 
macher’s English words, Beneath thy window. I find it hard to 
imagine being the least interested in either song ; at the price, 
I should think this would be worth hearing. The accompani- 
ments are suitable. 

Harlequin (Parry and Sanderson) is a very effective song 
of ‘‘ popular ’’ type which I do not remember being recorded 
before. The music has caught the spirit of the words ; whether 
they are equal in quality is not so easily settled. Richard 
Watson (bass) provides us with a good opportunity to judge, 
on Decca F3636 (10in., 2s.). I think there have been more 
exciting records of When dull care (Lane-Wilson). 

Anyone who can take the least pleasure—and surely there 
will be many—in If those lips could only speak (C. Ridgewell 


and W. Godwin), or As your hair grows whiter (Harry Dacre), 
must hear Regal-Zonophone MR1017 (10in., 1s. 6d.), the latest 
masterpiece of The Victorian Quartette (male voices), and 
equal, as far as it could be, to any of theirs. Though I can 
imagine some Victorians saying that the accompaniments, 
masterly as they are, are overripe. 

Aboard the Windjammer is a Medley of sea shanties worked 
into an “act,” and recorded on H.M.V. C2592 (12in., 4s.) 
by Stuart Robertson and Male Chorus, with an accordion. 
Only an old sailor could criticise it adequately. To a mere 
landlubber music critic it is delightful, and seems on the whole 
realistic—certainly the shanties are brought to life, and the 
‘‘ effects’ are effective, especially four bells and the bo’sun’s 
pipe. One question is perhaps worth asking, though one 
need not worry unduly over the answer: is only one of these 
shanties definitely a work song ? Most of them are here sung 
below deck. The shanties are from Terry’s and Harris’s 
collections : A-roving, Shenandoah, What shall we do with the 
drunken sailor ? Hullabaloo balay, The drummer and the cook, 
Tom’s gone to Hilo, and Boney was a warrior. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 





BAND RECORDS 


The best of my records this month is Regal-Zonophone 
No. MR1015. Until and I know of two bright eyes may both 
be somewhat hackneyed as cornet solos, but it is not often 
that we hear them played with such skill and artistry as is 
displayed by Jack Mackintosh on this record. His technique 
is superb, but most of all I admire his restraint. His tone is 
beautifully suave and his interpretation is free from the gross 
exaggeration which we often hear when cornettists play airs 
of this type. 

Staff-Bandsman T. Giles of the Salvation Army also plays a 
couple of cornet solos on MR1013. His titles are Jesus is 
strong to deliver and A happy day. In no way can this record 
be compared with the last-mentioned record. Good player 
though Bandsman Giles is, he is not a Jack Mackintosh. 
Moreover, he only has a piano accompaniment which is quite 
inadequate compared with a military band. The pianist does 
his best and cannot be blamed in any way, but the fact remains 
that the piano is but pocr support for a cornet. : 

There is quite an array of Salvation Army records in this 
month’s Regal-Zonophone list. On MR1011 we have a Massed 
Band, which includes the International Staff Band, the Pub- 
lishing and Supplies Band and the Men’s Social Headquarters’ 
Band playing Radcliffe and Wellington marches—just average 
marches and average massed band playing. On MR1012 we 
have the Salvation Army Clapton Congress Hall Band playing 
Central States and The Happy Warrior marches—another 
average sort of record. Unfortunately the last mentioned is 
not the well-known Happy Warrior March by Kahl. 

Lastly—and still in the Regal-Zonophone list—there is a 
record of Le Réve passe (which is given an extra accent on the 
label for luck) and Sons of the Brave played by the Massed 
Bands of the British Legion under Henry Geehl (MR1014). 
This is a good deal better than the last record by the Legion’s 
Massed Bands; in fact for such a large body of players the 
ragged edges are very few. In all these five records the quality 
of the recording is excellent. 

W. A. C. 
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TIDWORTH TATTOO—1933 


At the last minute comes a group of four H.M.V. records 
made at the recent Tidworth Tattoo—two twelve-inch and two 
ten-inch. Three sides of the two twelve-inch records (C2593-4) 
contain a sort of bird’s-eye view or impression of the Tattoo 
as a whole. Thus, following each other in turn, we have 
Cavalry Trumpeters, Fanfare and Trumpet March (Callaghan), 
Beating Tattoo, First Post, Massed Bands (\st entry), There's 
something about a soldier (side 1); Trooping the Colour, Massed 
Bands (2nd entry), Fall in and follow me, Put me amongst the 
girls, The Ypres Salient 1918 (side 2); Grand Finale, British 
Grenadiers, Land of Hope and Glory, The day Thow gavest, 
Present Arms, and God Save the King (side 3). 

The first noticeable feature is that the arena at Tidworth 
does not possess such a pronounced and botherscme echo as 
that at Aldershot. For recording purposes at any rate this is 
all to the good. The next thing which struck me was the 
extraordinary sound of the drums at the beginning of the first 
side. Indoors this was awe-inspiring, but not very natural, 
but how different it sounded when played in the garden! By 
the bye, all these records sound better when played outside, 
which, as they were made outside, is perhaps not unexpected. 

Good as are the three sides I have just discussed, the other 
five are much more interesting to me. The odd twelve-inch 
side (C2594) is in my opinion the best open-air record that has 
yet been made. It contains Ketelbey’s Sanctuary of the Heart 
played by the Massed Bands of the Southern Command. The 
balance between the various parts is maintained better than in 
any previous open-air record, and the detail is excellent. The 
playing of the bands is also first-rate. The volume is tremendous 
in places, but there is nothing raucous this time. 

B8002 contains the Storm and Finale of William Tell 
Overture. The Storm is disappointing. It is certainly noisy— 
almost frightening, in fact—but little of the detail can be 
heard. In this respect the Finale is much better, though even 
here it is smudgy and obscured in places. 

The last record in the group (B4492) contains the two popular 
marches Under the Double Eagle and Washington Grays, also 
played by the Massed Bands of the Southern Command. Of the 
two the former is, I think, the better rendering, though both 
are good. i. ae: 


* * * 


GERSHWIN’S “RHAPSODY IN BLUE ” 


Of the light orchestral works of the last dozen years, I doubt 
if any has appealed to public imagination more strongly than 
George Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, the recording of which 
by Frank Black and his Orchestra, with the important solo 
pianoforte part brilliantly played by Oscar Lavant, is issued 
this month by Brunswick (12in., No. 123, 4s.). 

The one thing that the Rhapsody in Blue is not, is what it 
has so often been described as—‘ jazz.” I say this as much 
in support of jazz as the Rhapsody. The feature of jazz is its 
idiom. Gershwin has never understood this idiom. He seems 
to recognise in jazz nothing more than one or two of its more 
obvious rhythms (as they appear on paper, as distinct from the 
way they should be interpreted), certain orchestral effects, and 
some of its more generally employed harmonies—i.e., the free 
use of the flattened third and the chord of the diminished 7th 
(which latter, incidentally, became démodé years ago). All of 
which I mention merely to dispel the widely spread, but quite 
mistaken, belief that the work is some form of classical jazz 
(whatever that may mean). It is not. It is just a light modern 
concert composition, unusually good in its rather flamboyant 
way, and, may I add without any attempt at patronage, grand 
public entertainment. This latest record by Frank Black and 
his very fine orchestra is certainly one of the two best that are 
to be obtained and I recommend it as a new thrill for those 
who have and have not heard Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. 

EpGar JACKSON. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
New Plays 


Now that the autumn season has really begun and summer is 
a mere memory there are the usual crop of plays and the two 
outstanding musical successes of the season are ‘‘ Ball at the 
Savoy ” at Drury Lane and ‘ Nice Goings On ”’ at the Strand. 

None of the original artists from the Strand whirlwind of 
mirth have yet made records of their songs and so far we only 
have a German version of their hits by Oscar Denes and Rosy 
Barsony in “ Ball at the Savoy,’’ but Denes’ infectious gurgling 
is international, and if you enjoyed Mousy you must hear 
Parlophone R1596 (2s. 6d.). There are two 12in. Selections, 
one played by the Drury Lane Theatre Orchestra, conducted by 
Charles Prentice (Col. DX522, 12in., 4s.), and the other by 
Marek Weber and his Orchestra (H.M.V. ©2588, 12in., 4s.). 
Both are good, but I think the Drury Lane Orchestra give more 
light and shade to tunes that are not very striking at first 
hearing. 

I always keep my girl out late is played in the real Continental 
manner by Barnabas von Geczy’s Orchestra (Parlo. R1602, 
2s. 6d., backing a march called Free and Young) and A girl 
like Nina and I live for love are both played by Edith Lorand 
and her Orchestra (Parlo. R1597, 2s. 6d.) and Ilja Livschakoff’s 
Dance Orchestra (Decca F3651, 2s.). In this case I preferred 
the Decca for its rhythm and swing and the Parlophone for its 
musicianly quality. 

The only song at present available from ‘‘ Nice Goings On ”’ 
is Yow’re an old smoothie and that is sung by Ramona of Paul 
Whiteman’s Orchestra on H.M.V. B8008 (2s. 6d.). It is backed 
by a clever song called Ili take an option on you which is sung 
by Peggy Healy, Roy Bargy and the Rhythm Boys. This is 
modern singing in the neatest and slickest style, but I look 
forward to hearing Zelma O’Neil singing Yow’re an old smoothie. 


Current Plays and Films 

“Give me a Ring” is an established success and it is time 
that we had a really charming record sung by a lady as opposed 
to all the dance crooners. Evelyn Laye herself has not obliged 
but we now have Miss Margaret Bannerman displaying a 
charming voice in I only want one boy and A couple of fools in 
love (Col. DB1172, 2s. 6d.). As far as I remember she has only 
made one vocal record previously and that was not very suc- 
cessful, but this latest effort shows real singing ability with a 
very clever arrangement of these simple little songs. I hope 
we shall have more evidence of this talent. 

Dick Powell, principal crooner of “‘ Gold Diggers of 1933,” 
has made two records of the hits from the film—Pettin’ in the 
park, The Gold Diggers’ Song, I’ve got to sing a torch song and 
Shadow Waltz (Broadcast 3339 and 3340, 1s. 6d. each), and 
very good they are of their kind. It is easy to understand this 
young man’s meteoric rise to fame in America from these records 
of his skill. 

There is a Selection by the Silver Screen Orchestra of all the 
tunes from this film on Regal-Zono. MR1034 (1s. 6d.). This 
orchestra certainly has the right knack with film tunes. They 
also play Moonstruck and Learn to croon, the two big successes 
from ‘* College Humour ”’ (MR1022). 
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Ageless Beauties 

Those two lovely ladies of a past decade who show no signs 
of growing old gracelessly, ‘The Belle of New York” and “‘ The 
Merry Widow,” display their charms again for us on Broadcast 
3053 and H.M.V. C2585 (1s. 6d., and 12in., 4s.). All the famous 
songs from the former are sung by Soloists, and Chorus with 
Orchestra in support on the Broadcast, and Léhar’s greatest 
waltz is the principal gem sung by the Light Opera Company 
on the H.M.V. 

Edith Lorand and her Orchestra acquit themselves well of the 
Overture to Johann Strauss’ “ Die Fledermaus” that is enjoying 
such popularity just now (Parlo. R1606, 2s. 6d.). 


Light Orchestras 

Vienna continues to inspire the recording gods, and this 
month there are two 12in. records of Viennese tunes we all 
know. On H.M.V. C2589 (4s.) Marek Weber and his Orchestra 
play a pot-pourri called Hail, Vienna and on Decca K706 
(2s. 6d.) Alfredo Campoli and his Salon Orchestra play a 
Selection of Popular Viennese Waltzes. If -you want these 
pretty tunes well played here they are. 

Marek Weber’s Orchestra is busy, too, with Maidens of 
Baden, waltz, and Dream Waltz on H.M.V. C2559, and the New 
Margate Concert Orchestra under Herbert Lodge give a very 
creditable performance of that popular light classic, Friede- 
mann’s Slavonic Rhapsody (Edison Bell Winner 5591, Is. 6d.). 

Wilfred Sanderson’s amazing ability as a writer of tunes 
that everyone is fond of is shown to the best advantage by the 
Commodore Grand Orchestra on Broadcast 3344 (ls. 6d.), on 
which they play Wilfred Sanderson’s Popular Songs. What a 
fine bunch of memories for one and sixpence! Another 
favourite is Ancliffe’s Nights of gladness, waltz, which is played 
with convincing brightness by The Grosvenor Salon Orchestra 
and coupled with Drigo’s undying Serenade Les Millions 
D’Arlequin on Panachord 25572 (1s. 6d.). Alice Blue Gown is 
played as an orchestral piece by a Salon Orchestra on H.M.V. 
B4478 (2s. 6d.) and coupled with La Paloma. Good playing 
here and material that has worn well. 

Her First Dance is the newest composition by the prolific 
Heykens. It is a dainty little character piece and is appro- 
priately played by Alfredo Campoli and his Salon Orchestra 
on Decca F3642 (2s.) and by Mantovani and his Tipica Orchestra 
on Sterno 1244 (1s. 3d.).. The latter is backed with a charming 
little continental tune called Si Petite and the former by The 
Shadow Waltz from ‘‘ Gold Diggers of 1933.’’ I think if I had 
to choose I should decide on the red label. 

Scott Wood and his Orchestra have recorded the famous 
Apache Dance which everyone knows but which has apparently 
never before been recorded. Atmosphere is provided by a man 
and woman muttering in bad French and scraps of English. 
The backing is the eternal La Paloma played as a tango 
(Regal MR1040, Is. 6d.). A record that fills a gap. 

The London Palladium Orchestra under the very able direc- 
tion of Richard Creau make an excellent job of The Forge in 
the Forest and Turkish Patrol (H.M.V. B8000, 2s. 6d.). It is 
astonishing that this untiring orchestra ever gets time for 
recording sessions. 

The Sterno series of light classics is added to this month by 
Joseph Lewis and his Orchestra playing Luigini’s Ballet 
Egyptien and Reginald King’s Light Orchestra playing Coates’ 
Symphonic Rhapsodies on I pitch my lonely caravan, Bird songs 
at eventide and I heard you singing. Both records are long 
playing ten-inchers (5004-5, Is. 6d. each). 

Dajos Bela Dance Orchestra play Waldteufel’s Cornflowers 
and Poppies waltz on Parlophone R1608 (2s. 6d.) and couple it 
with another waltz called Wood Violets. The Orchestra 
Mascotte play two Waldteufel waltzes, To You and I love you, 
both deliciously light and inconsequential fragments of melody 
(Parlo. R1610, 2s. 6d.), Rene Pesenti and his Tango Orchestra 
play two tangos called Solitario and Nunca (Decca F2647, 2s.), 
and Dajos Bela Dance Orchestra are very spirited in the paso- 
doble For you, Rio Rita end rather heavy in Butterflies in the 
rain (Parlo. R1609). 


Memories 

There must be many Irish tenors with better voices than 
Talbot O'Farrell, but he has built up an immense following with 
audiences upon whom none of his genial personality and show- 
manship is lost. There are traces of these in Talbot O’ Farrell 
Memories (Imperial 2903, 1s. 6d.) and, as he says, ‘‘ Old 
friends are best’; but this record will not make him many 
new friends. 

On the other hand Henry Hall Calling is the most concrete 
evidence of the amazing popularity that Henry Hall has built 
up for himself and his Orchestra during his reign at Broad- 
casting House. The record was made during an actual 
performance by the Band at Radiolympia, and although several 
old favourites are played and the signature tune is introduced 
and Mr. Hall himself says a few words, the most striking thing 
about the record is the applause which overwhelms the band 
and almost drowns the music during the greater part of the 
record. Columbia CB660 must have been a wonderful thrill 
for Henry Hall and his Band and is an interesting souvenir for 
his millions of listeners (2s. 6d.). 

Alice Delysia’s Memories are of a different kind, but how 
entrancing! On Columbia DX523 (12in., 4s.) she sings If 
you could care for me, Ninon, Please do it again and Sometimes 
when I am far away, and speaks the naughty little monologue 
I like a man. But Delysia is not a memory, but a very vital 
and attractive fact of the present, so may we please have some 
more records of her personality and delicious voice? 

Another charming French singer has recorded two intimate 
little songs for Brunswick again this month, On 01578 (2s. 6d.) 
Heritza sings Bye-Bye and Revenez, both quiet and unpre- 
tentious songs perfectly suited to the artist. 

Josephine Baker, who appears at the Prince Edward 
Theatre next Tuesday, is represented by one of her French 
recordings—If I were white and Madiana (Columbia DB1175, 
2s. 6d.). Her French accent may not offend us, nor amuse us, 
so much as it does the French ; so we can enjoy these examples 
of a very definite personality caught by the microphone in 
typical Parisian songs. Madiana is a rumba. 

The eagerly awaited Dietrich record that I mentioned last 
month was not in any way a disappointment, and if you have 
not already heard it the number is Decca M442 (2s. 6d.). 

But I seem to have got away from my memories and on to 
the present and future, so now we will examine a few of the 
songs that you are going to hear for the next month or more. 


Getting Sentimental 


Bing Crosby has surpassed even his most heart-wringing 
outpourings this month with a song called I’ve got to pass your 


house to get to my house (Brunswick 01577, 2s. 6d.). It is an 
unusual melody and allows full scope to Bing’s vocal powers 
and coupled with Blue Prelude you have as an unhappy a 
record as you are likely to find anywhere. If you have tears 
prepare to shed them now. 

Al Bowlly is as consistently good as ever in I’m gettin’ senti- 
mental over you and There’s a cabin in the pines (Decca F3638, 
2s.). But you simply must hear Gracie Fields debunking this 
cabin on H.M.V. B4493 (2s. 6d.) ; it is one of the best murders 
she has ever committed. On the reverse she sings a typical 
comedy number called J had to go and find another job. 

To return to the sentimental frame of mind. Sam Browne 
sings Learn to croon and Shadow Waltz on Panachord 25577 
(1s. 6d.) ; the Shadow song has too many “ yous ”’ in it for me 
to enjoy Sam’s rendering. Morton Downey is away up in the 
upper registers of song in Isn’t it heavenly? and an abomination 
called I’m pally with Sally again (Broadcast 3341, Is. 6d.), but 
I thought another American, Joseph Wagstaff, sang Lay your 
head on my shoulder and Lazybones (Imperial 2902, ls. 6d.) 
extremely well. 

Maurice Elwin also sings Lay your head on my shoulder 
with plenty of feeling and couples it with a fragrant little 
song called My Mother's Garden (Decca F3643, 2s.); he is 
champion at the game. Norman Blair sings that old favourite 
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Put on your old grey bonnet with a patriotic song called The 
lads in navy blue on Panachord 25574 (Is. 6d.), and Cliff 
Connolly is enthusiastic about County Kildare and My old 
Irish mother (Panachord 25573). Rubbish, but done with an 
air. 

Leslie Hutchinson has joined forces with Harry Roy and his 
Orchestra in Lover and Let’s call it a day (Parlo. R1596, 2s. 6d.) 
with great success. Lover is really worth hearing and buying 
and keeping for future pleasure. The Street Singer has a good 
wallow in Trouble in Paradise and An old, old man with an old, 
old pipe (Decca F3637, 2s.); but here again the material is 
well handled by a clever microphone artist. 


Another American singer, Sam Coslow, sings Learn to Croon 
and Moonstruck on H.M.V. B8009 (2s. 6d.), and Learn to Croon 
and Down the Old Ox Road on Decca F3653 (2s.). Both are 
from the film ‘“ College Humour” and are sung with a voice 
that is nearly as rich as Crosby’s and pleasing to listen to. 


Tom Burke’s fine voice sounds rather ‘tighter ”’ than usual 
this month, but since he has two good songs, Throw open wide 
your window from ‘‘ Viennese Waltz” and Reflections in the 
water (Broadcast 3342, ls. 6d.), this record should delight many 
homes. 


Master Thomas Tweedy is a new boy treble who sings 
Sweetheart Darlin’ and In the valley of the moon on Decca F3656 
(2s.). The voice is excessively womanly in quality and has 
obviously been trained to appeal to the masses rather than 
the connoisseur and as such it is successful. But what a 
distortion of talent ! 


Les Allen, the vocalist of Henry Hall’s Band, makes his 
debut as a soloist on Columbia with Learn to Croon and I’ve 
got to sing a torch song (DB1182, 2s. 6d.). The voice is well 
known enough to all radio listeners to make comment here 
unnecessary, although I think he needs the support of his 
usual rhythmic background. 


Anona Winn makes a very different story of Learn to Croon 
on Columbia DB1183 ; she manages to get a few of her priceless 
imitations into the song, but the backing, She changed her 
Hi-de-hi-de for his Yodel-o-de-ay is even more amusing and 
displays the extraordinarily rich range of the singer’s voice. 
Definitely a record to hear. 

Connie Boswell pours her heart out to the river in The 
river's takin’ care of me and has a novel idea in I couldn't tell 
them what to do (Brunswick 01547, 2s. 6d.) in which she finds 
herself asked to advise a young couple on their matrimonial 
difficulties and—well, hear the song for yourself and you will 
find out. Annette Hanshaw has made one of the best records 
of I cover the waterfront, complete with sea-noises to begin 
with (Panachord 25551, Is. 6d.). She couples it with Sweet- 
heart Darlin’, to which she is particularly suited. 

That great-voiced coloured singer Ethel Waters make; the 
most of the haunting new tune Don’t blame me on Brunswick 
01579 (2s. 6d.), backed with a typical Negro blues song, 
Shadows on the Swanee. Very well done of their type. 

A newcomer as far as we are concerned in this country 
makes her bow on Columbia. Her name is Vee Lawnhurst 
and she plays her own accompaniments on the piano. She 
sings Don’t change, be as you are and Must I go on like this ? 
which she composed in conjunction with one Turk. She 
certainly knows what suits her and how to put across these 
modern love songs; I hope we shall hear some more of her 
charming records (Col. DB1173, 2s. 6d.). Phyllis Robins is 
at her coyest in What are little girls made of ? but I did not 
think she was so successful in the pseudo-negro song Dusky 
like his mamma (Edison Bell Winner 5588, Is. 6d.). 

I've found the right girl is a good tune written by Stanley 
Lupino and Noel Gay for Lupino’s film ‘* Facing the Music.” 
Lupino himself has recorded it with another song that he 
sings in the film, Let me gaze, on Decca F3652 (2s.), Leslie 
Holmes sings it on Imperial 2901 (1s. 6d.) and Fred and Leslie 
Douglas do it on Sterno 1245 (1s. 3d.). If you have seen the 
film pay up for Lupino; if not, the infectious cheeriness of 


Leslie Holmes may decide you, although the two Douglases 
have some neat ideas. The couplings are Ding, Dong, Ding 
and Carry me back to green pastures, the latter being chiefly 
distinguished for its quiet harmony by Fred and Leslie. 


Derickson and Brown cater for their public with When old 
friends are drifting apart and Reflections in the water (H.M.V. 
B4498, 2s. 6d.). But oh! that piano! Layton and Johnstone 
are at their best in Falling Star and Stay out of my dreams, 
and for people who like blues and do not want them in 
advanced modern style, their Mood Indigo will be just right, 
but J cover the waterfront has been done better elsewhere 
(Columbia DB1167 and 1174, 2s. 6d. each). The Admirals 
sing the latter on Regal-Zono MR1026 (1s. 6d.) coupled with 
Let’s call it a day, and on MR1028 Under a blanket of blue and 
It's Sunday down in Caroline. They have a style of their own 
and might easily become very popular. The Broadway 
Brothers follow up last month’s record with Sundown in a 
little green hollow and Roll up the carpet (Parlo. R1600, 2s. 6d.). 
Again their work is snappy and bright. The same applies 
to Yates and Lawley singing The grass is getting greener all 
the time (Broadcast 3343, 1s. 6d.). The backing is our old 
friend Learn to Croon. 


Massed Pianists 


If you can imagine the volume of sound that eight Bechstein 
pianos can make when they are all played flat out at the 
same time, and if you like that sort of noise, listen to Columbia 
DB1188 (2s. 6d.). Harold Ramsay, the organist, had this 
novel idea and collected eight first-class pianists and sat them 
at eight first-class pianos on the stage of a first-class cinema 
and had a first-class arranger in the person of Tony Lowry 
to meddle with I cover the waterfront and Sweetheart Darliw’ 
and left the rest to the first-class engineers of the Columbia 
Company. The result is a first-class novelty. 

The same combination appears on Decca F3661 (2s.) playing 
In the valley of the moon and Isn’t it heavenly? The Decca 
recording wizards have done their job well, too. 

Patricia Rossborough manages to make one piano sound 
attractive enough for my ears in Slipova—which is composed 
by someone who calls himself C. Straight—and Pianoflare 
(Parlo. R1599. 2s. 6d.). These are modern piano pieces with 
plenty of fireworks played by a very competent performer. 

Jesse Crawford is his quiet, musical self in L’ Amour, toujours 
Vamour and My beautiful lady (H.M.V. B4495, 2s. 6d.) and 
Howard Jacobs is as refreshing as ever in Schén Rosmarin 
and Love’s Joy, both by Kreisler, 


Reginald Dixon gives you some more of his astounding 
value-for-money recording in numbers three and four of his 
Blackpool Song Mixture (Regal-Zono MR1041 and 1042, 
ls. 6d. each). All the songs of the day are here with vocalist 
thrown in in several cases. 

Geraldo’s second Geraldoland record is not nearly so good 
as the first; there is too much poor piano playing and too little 
of the Gaucho Tango Orchestra. The combination sounds 
as though it is suffering from too much stage work (Col. 
DB1185, 2s. 6d.). I liked Billy Reid and The London Piano- 
Accordeon Band in Sweet dreams, pretty lady and If you'll say 
** Yes,” Chérie (Regal-Zono. MR1032 and 1033, 1s. 6d. each) 
and the records are worth hearing even if My moonlight 
Madonna and particularly Mademoiselle do not appeal. 
The Bijou Accordeon Orchestra are jolly in a two-step called 
Marinette and a waltz called Emilienne (Parlo. R1616, 2s. 6d.) 
and Alexander’s Accordeons are right in the old tradition 
with Over the Waves and The Skaters’ Waltz (Regal-Zono 
MR1029, ls. 6d.). This is one of the best records of The 
Skaters that 1 remember. 

There is a perfectly enchanting record by Kanui and Lula on 
Hawaiian guitars that calls itself Owa, Oua and Tomi, Tomi 
(Parlo. R1614, 2s. 6d.). The noises that the guitarists make 
with their mouths as well as their guitars are most fascinating, 
and if you are looking for a novelty this month here it is. 
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The Hawaiian Beach Songsters give a rather anglicised 
version of Aloha Oe and the conventional Hawaiian Star of 
Love (Regal-Zono MR1030, Is. 6d.). But then the white 
man’s influence is everywhere these days. The Coral Strand 
Players play The Swallow and Beautiful Heaven (Panachord 
25585, 1s. 6d.) quite pleasantly. 


Dialects 

On Columbia DX520 (12in., 4s.) an attempt is made to 
portray the Cornish Floral Dance held at Helston every 
summer, Katie Moss’s famous song The Floral Dance is 
used as a background for scraps of dialogue and the sound 
of revelry. Raymond Newell is the singer and other parts are 
played by Franklyn Bellamy, Charles Wreford and Mrs. Charles 
Wreford. The record is as successful of its kind as possible, 
and that is saying a good deal. 

From Cornwall to the Midlands is not far these days, and 
a little sketch called The Invalid, written by a doctor who is 
prepared to vouch for its authenticity, has many touches that 
strike exactly the right note for the gramophone sketch. The 
players here are Percy Edgar, Charles Brewer, Mabel France 
and Gladys Joine (Columbia DB1179, 2s. 6d.). 

We must cross the Irish Sea to hear Elma and Richard 
Hayward and J. R. Mageen in Mrs. McWha claims a pension 
(Decca F3648, 2s.), and Jimmy O’Dea and Harry O'Donovan 
in The Irish Way (Regal-Zono MR1027, Is. 6d.). Both are 
attractive for their Irish dialogue alone, but I preferred the 
humour of the O’Dea story ; the absurd Americanisms that 
he has to utter sound so ridiculous in his soft speech. 

More absurd Americanisms come from Eddie Pola, who has 
recorded the radio skit on American broadcasting systems 
called America Calling (Columbia DX499, 12in., 4s.). If you 
heard the broadcast you will know whether you want the 
record, if not I should hate to advise you. 

The Colt Brothers are in grand form in After the old Barn 
Dance and Down at the bottom of the mountain (Panachord 
25575, 1s. 6d.). This is just the right tonic after a long day 
at the office. 

Monte Hunter and the Texas Rangers Lave not got such good 
songs in Them good old times and Jam-a-lam-a-do-do-do 
(Sterno 1259, Is. 3d.), although Monte Hunter makes the 
most of them. 


Choosing a Husband 

On H.M.V. B4496 (2s. 6d.) Robert Naylor has some cryptic 
things to say about Choosing a husband by the stars, and if you 
feel any more capable of making the choice after hearing this 
record—well, you are more astute than I thought you were. 

Having chosen the husband you might play him Yow are 
my heart's delight on Rex 8015 (1s.) warbled by Musical 
Dawson’s Famous Choir of Canaries, backed with Londonderry 
Air. This will either scothe him into a state of complete 
obeisance or send him screaming from your house for ever. 
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Humour 

At last Elsie and Doris Waters’ record of Mrs. Henry Hall 
and Mrs. Flotsam and Jetsam (Parlo. R1585, 2s. 6d.) has 
appeared. This ingenious idea of theirs is brilliantly carried 
out here and I am sure all the listeners who have enjoyed their 
broadcasts will not be disappointed in this permanent souvenir 
of two deservedly popular artists. 

Ronald Frankau is at his naughtiest in Don’t pretend to be 
innocent, and his speech in favour of modern freedom of 
expression on the other side is quite up to his usual form 
(Parlo. R1613, 2s. 6d.). Brad and Al are two inebriated gentle- 
men getting decidedly mixed over a Lady and a bottle and 
the animals At the Zoo (Columbia DB1184, 2s. 6d.), and George 
Formby’s record of As the hours, and the days, and the weeks, 
and the months, and the years roll by, which I reviewed in July, 
turns up again under the same number but with Sunbathing 
in the park as the coupling instead of the ukelele song (Decca 
F3615, 2s.). I understand that the record we received in July 
was never issued. Discretion won the day. 

Poor Claude Hulbert is a model of bewildered discretion in 
Taking Possession (H.M.V. B8003, 2s. 6d.). His pathetic 
submission to the suggestions of the various tradespeople who 
call while he is trying to accommodate himself in his new 
home is a perfect model for the ideal tenant. The various 
intruders are played by Bobbie Comber, Max Kester and Paul 
England—or Those Four Chaps. 


Flexible Records Again 

Every season for several years I have welcomed flexible 
records on this page ; they come and go light and fugitive as 
thistledown. 

This time the Trusound Pictorial Records reappear in new 
guise, immensely improved in several respects. At last they 
can be played with any needle, and the pictures, which cover 
the whole record, are charmingly designed to illustrate the 
title. This makes them ideal for the nursery gramophone. 
Recording, too, is greatly improved, which is not surprising, 
seeing that it is in the capable hands of Mr. Francis who used to 
be Mr. Oscar Preuss’s assistant in the Parlophone studios in 
Carlton Hill which have been taken over by Trusound. 

In the first list Tom Kinniburgh, always welcome, reappears 
in Song of the Tramp and Scot in Exile, accompanied by the 
Victor Olof Sextet (A618); the ubiquitous George Scott Wood 
and his Novelty Imps are in their best form in two Heykens 
trifles, Fairy Tale and Play of the butterflies (A612), which are 
just the thing for children. 

The Dance numbers are entrusted to Chris Denver and his 
Orchestra (A614—-6) and Domenico Capaldi and his Accordion 
Band (A611). 

However, there has always been a prejudice against flexible 
records of any kind and this will only be overcome when people 
will try them on their own gramophones. I recommend you 
to sample the new Trusound, ‘which costs ls. 6d. 

PEPPERING. 


—NOW IS THE TIME— 


to hear at home—in your leisure hours—all 
the records you wish—by membership to the 


RECORDED MUSIC LIBRARY 
60 George St., Baker St., London, W.| 


Telephone: WEL. 9223 


Full particulars upon application 


Our Sales Department for 
slightly used records—fibre 
played—invites your enquiries 


Only non-ferrous needle users 
are permitted as Library 
members 
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Brilliant new work by Pat Hughes 
Will he become the Composer for which Fazz is searching ? 


———_-_-_ —_- > —_—_ —— 


More intriguing records by Ellington and the Dorseys 


AT “SPIKE” HUGHES has for 

some time shown himself to have a 

so much more enlightened appre- 

ciation of negro rhythmic music 

than any other European writer 
that at times his admirers have been in- 
veigled into giving his work rather more 
credit than it merited. 

Recently, however, he has been to America, 
and not only did his reputation over here 
result in his being given opportunities to 
direct the recording of a number of his 
compositions, thereby providing him with a 
wealth of valuable experience, but he had 
opportunities of hearing all the negro bands 
of Harlem at first hand. 


Inspiration 

This, it seems, kindled just the inspiration 
of which he was in need, for he produced 
over there one work at any rate on which 
it may not be such a very great exaggeration 
to suggest that he may one day turn out to be 
the composer for whom jazz has been shriek- 
ing ever since it first introduced itself, the 
composer who will be capable of using its 
inherent characteristics to write music which 
will place it on a lasting pinnacle among 
music of the most serious and valuable kind. 

The work to which I refer is Arabesque. 
It is recorded by Pat Hughes and His Negro 
Orchestra (Amer.) on Decca F3639. It is 
dedicated to the renowned violinist, Szigeti, 
who is keenly intrigued by “ jazz” and often 
accompanied ‘‘ Spike” during his nightly 
tours of the Harlem dance bands. : 


Hawkins again 

Arabesque is a record that needs hearing 
a few times. Apparently it consists of two 
themes. The first played gloriously by 
Hawkins on tenor and repeated for the 
finale is obvious, and I think you will find 
it delightful music. The second, which 
seems to have some relation to the harmonic 
background of the first, is more difficult to 
trace by reason of the involved manner in 
which it is woven into the general scheme, 
but whether or not you can follow it through 
you will find the whole effect most inspiring. 

There is some grand trombone playing in 
this part of the composition by Dickie Wells, 





and Bennie Carter leads the saxophone section 
very sweetly. The rhythmic foundation 
comes almost entirely from drums and string 
bass, the former surely being Sid Catlett (it is 
difficult to mistake such playing), the latter 
probably “ Bass ’’ Hill. If there is a piano in 
the combination I have failed to hear it, 
but the nice guitar is an adequate substitute. 
The little flute passage—a pleasant idea— 
is probably by Wayman Carver. He is about 
the only flute player I know with the style. 

Such meagre jottings are, of course, totally 
inadequate to give much of an idea of what 
there is to hear, but I think you may take 
my word for it that Arabesque is not only 
magnificently interpreted, but as music as 
fascinating as it well could be. 


Unnecessary modesty 

With almost unbecoming modesty, Hughes 
has described his Fanfare on the reverse as 
‘‘ traditional, arr. Hughes.’’ The only tradi- 
tional things about it are its typical negro 
harmonies and progressions. Otherwise it is 
an original composition, and if it does not 
reach the heights of Arabesque, there is no 
reason why anyone might not be proud to 
put his name to it. 


The Perpetrators 

I have been able to check up the complete 
personnel of this side, so I might as well give 
it to you. There is a six-piece brass section— 
Leonard Davis, one “‘ Seotty,’’ whose other 
name no one seems to know, and Henry 
Allen, Jnr., are the trumpets, and Dickie 
Wells, George Washington (no claims to 
relationship), and Wilbur Deparis (not to be 
confused with Sidney Deparis of Redman’s 
Orchestra) are the trombones. Luis Russell 
is the pianist, Lawrence Lucie the guitar, 
* Bass’ Hill the bass, and Catlett is on 
drums. Bennie Carter and Howard “ Swan ”’ 
Johnson are the altos, and there are two 
tenors, Chu, whose correct name is Leon 
Berry, and Hawkins. 

The high spot of the record is the tenor sax 
chorus. Chu and Hawkins share this 
between them, taking half each. Actually the 
change over takes place on the fourth beat of 
the twelfth bar, but so neatly is it done that 
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it is difficult to detect it. The artistry of 
Hawkins is shown not only in some more 
magnificent playing, but also in the way in 
which he mimics Chu’s style and tone before 
gradually merging into his own. 

Being a nice kind little fellow, I have, of 
course, looked for the faults first. They are 
difficult to find, I can assure you, but there is 
a criticism to be made, and it is that the style 
of the brass is a little cramped in the first 
chorus. Having got over that, the record is 
a swell affair—more of Dickie Wells at his 
best, Catlett excelling himself, some delight- 
fully smooth and very musical clarinet by 
Bennie Carter, and a real swing rhythm being 
among the things that immediately strike one. 

However, withal, Arabesque is the record, 
and Mr. Hughes may pat (joke over) himself 
on the back for a very exce ptional and pleas- 
ing piece of work. It is far the best thing he 
has done and will certainly enhance his 
already enviable reputation. 


Old Man Harlem 


In case you think the amount I write about 
a record is governed by my opinion of it I had 
better say before going any further that, 
having as usual used up about half my space 
on a couple of sides, the remaining perform- 
ances under the heading * hot ”’ will get but 
scanty treatment. 


The Dorsey Brothers (Amer.)—abetted by 
Mannie Klein (trumpet), Larry Binyon (tenor), 
Fulton McGrath (piano), Dick McDonough 
(guitar), Bernstein (Arthur, in case you’ve 
forgotten) on bass, and Stanley King (drums), 
who seems to think Gene Kruppa the last 
word—have made a couple of swell affairs of 
By Heck and a hash-up of Old Man Harlem, 
which, before it went through the hands of 
Glenn Miller, who is responsible for the 
arrangements, was the work of the prolific 
Mr. Carmichael (Bruns. 01575). 


Unpretentious but original 

This Dorsey music possesses everything 
that makes jazz jazz, but it has become a 
thing of its own, just as Ellington’s music 
has. Lightly good-humoured and unpreten- 
tious, it nevertheless has character, a charac- 
ter as unmistakable as it is original, and the 
fact that it sounds so light and natural is not 
likely to conceal from those who can appreci- 
ate finesse the technique behind its construc- 
tion, or how amazingly well and neatly the 
band carries it out. 

If I say that broadly speaking both sides 
follow the example of the Dorseys’ Shim- 
Sham-Shimmy it will give you a general 
idea of what they are about, but it will give 
you but little conception of their subtle 
wit, the virtuosity of the playing, or the 
imagination that has resulted in a veritable 
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procession of ideas to intrigue your interest, 
any more than it will convey to you any idea 
of the terrific swing that is generated. 

Stanley King has a great stunt in Old 
Man Harlem. It consists of nothing more 
than making breaks out of drum rolls, but 
the way he does it and the atmosphere 
created are astounding. 


Ellington on Decca 


Another magnificent record is Ellington’s 
Harlem Speaks which his Orchestra recorded 
on Decca (MR438) when they were over here. 

The difference between this sort of thing 
and the Dorseys’ offerings is that, whereas 
the latter suggest a quasi-satirical outlook, 
Old Man Harlem is the sincere response of 
the negro to an instinctive urge so intense 
that he has to follow it whether he will or 
not. With musicians of ability even above 
the average it can, as we know, mean little, 
but at the hands of Ellington’s virtuosi it 
becomes a thing of powerful appeal. 

Unfortunately, like all others this record 
had to have a backing, and the only one 
available was, it seems, Ellington’s Chicago. 
Apparently something went wrong with 
the works of the recording apparatus and 
the less said about it the better. Anyway, 
we can afford to forget it. The other side 
is worth ten times the cost of the two. 


Ellington on Parlophone 


Ellington and His Orchestra (Amer.) are 
also on Parlophone (R1615) playing under 
their own name the best version of The 
Mooche (v. by “ Baby’? Cox) that has yet 
been issued, and, under the name of the 
Harlem Footwarmers, Ellington’s Sweet 
Chariot (v). 

Sweet Chariot is one of the most perfect 
examples of the melancholy side of negro 
music, which Ellington so loves to stress, 
that we have had. All through the sad 
melody the saxophones continue to raise 
their voices in wails of blue harmony, and 
the slow monotonous beat of the rhythm 
only tends to exaggerate the eeriness. 
However, even the negro cannot be miserable 
for long, and right at the end, just when you 
are convinced that suicide is the only thing 
left, the mood of music changes and the 
spell is broken. A creepy affair, but with 
a certain musical charm. 


Ellington on Brunswick 

There is still some more Ellington. On 
Brunswick 01573 the orchestra gives us the 
popular T'welfth St. Rag and a new Ellington 
composition, Dragon’s Blues, which some 
master mind decided would be more com- 
mercial with a lyric, and to fit his words 
(happily not heard on the record) rechristened 
it Bundle of Blues. 

This side is just a charming little slow 
melody presented in the form of a succession 
of choruses—Lawrence Brown, then Bigard 
(note the fascinating harmonies of the back- 
ground), next the Duke (does he hum to 
himself or is it an instrument ?), then 
“ Cooty ’’ Williams, followed by Hodges— 
supported by the usual grand Ellington 
swing. 

Twelfth St. Rag is on the same lines as the 
Duke’s Tiger Rag (Bruns. 1338)—a succession 
of fast tempo choruses and, as far as tune 
allows, great stuff—that is to say, with the 
exception of the trombone’s contribution 


which . .. Oh well, occasionally cireum- 
stances arise which make these little lapses 
inevitable. 


“ Lafayette’s”? Successor 


Bennie Moten and His Orchestra’s (Amer.) 
Moten Swing of last month was considered 
by many to be one of the best things H.M.V. 
had given us, and no one will complain 
that they have followed it up with their 
Lafayette (H.M.V. B6390), which is much 
the same sort of stuff and almost as good. 
Everyone goes hell for leather at once most 
of the time, but there is a satisfactory co- 
ordination in the ensemble, a good deal of 
commendable solo work (particularly by Bill 
Basie the pianist), and the band develops 
a very healthy swing (must try and think 
of another word for this—this one is about 
worked out). In contrast to the good 
routine of Moten’s Swing, the arrangement is 
rather like a junk shop. Everything is 
piled up anyhow, but plenty of good things 
are to be found by those who know how to 
recognise them. Yes, Mr. Moten is certainly 
producing the goods these days. 


* Fats” Waller on H.M.V. 

The backing is Ridin’ but Walkin’ by 
“Fats ’’ Waller and His Buddies (Amer.), 
who seem to be a rhythm section, with 
“ Fats ”’ of course at the piano, and three or 
four soloists. 

The opening is rather weak, as though no 
one quite knew how to start the party going, 
but fine solos make the rest of the record. It 
was done some time ago, and I forget the 
personnel, but I think it included Henry Allen 
Jnr. (trumpet), Teagarden (trombone), Eddie 
Condon (banjo), and possibly “ Happy ” 
Cauldwell (tenor) and Paul Barbarin (drums). 


Louis improves things 

A very lively Dusky Stevedore (v) and a 
tuneful melody, Mississippi Basin (v) 
(H.M.V. B6357), while being typical of the 
Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra (Amer.) 
of to-day, are definitely an improvement on 
many of their recent recordings. The arrange- 
ments and the performances of the orchestra 
are better, and Louis, though still unneces- 
sarily flamboyant, remains a colossal trumpet 
player and a captivating singer. But to my 
mind the most pleasing moments are the 
couple of short piano solos. 


Buddy as a band leader 


Buddy Featherstonhaugh, the English tenor 
saxophonist, makes his debut as a recording 
band leader on Decca F3649, with his Cos- 
mopolitains, consisting of Buddy, of course, 
on tenor, and, I believe, Harry Hayes (first 
alto), Freddy Welsh (trombone), Alan Fergu- 
son (guitar), Stanley Marshall (drums), and 
the rest coloured musicians who are over here 
with Armstrong, playing Royal Garden 
Blues and I’ve got the world on a string. 

Royal Garden Blues is not helped by a not 
too good arrangement, and I prefer the other 
side which, if not sensational, has its many 
good points. 


An old recording by Cab Calloway and His 
Orchestra (Amer.), Basin Street Blues, is 
backed on Bruns. 01574 with one of their 
new ones, J gotta go places (v). There is no 
need to say more than that both are the 
usual Calloway sort of thing. 


Madame Tussaud’s Dance Orchestra must 
be congratulated on a commendable attempt 
at an arrangement almost identical to the 
Ellington of Stevedore Stomp (Edison Bell 
5590), but I think it is a mistake for even 
better English bands to do these things when 
they are bound to have to stand for compari- 
son with the brilliant recordings by famous 
Negro combinations. 


Vocal 


The Boswell Sisters 
with New Accompanying Orchestra 
Three Keys at the Palladium 


NTEREST in the Boswell Sisters’ (Amer.) 

Putting it on and Sweet Mammy, the 

sisters’ version of Swanee Woman (Bruns. 

01576), is chiefly due to the fact that a 

new accompanying orchestra is employed. 

It seems that the Dorseys and their 
satellites were not available for this session, 
and the following were called together for the 
occasion :—Bennie Kreuger and Vernon 
Hayes (saxophones), Mannie Weinstock 
(trumpet), Chuck Campbell (trombone), Perry 
Botkin (guitar), Dick Cherwin (bass), and 
Larry Gomar (drums). 

Practically every one of these names spells 
quality, and the orchestra does its job so well 
that only few may realise the change ; but 
no one can quite replace the Dorsey crowd, 
and their admirers will be happy to hear 
that the substitution is not to be permanent. 

As far as the sisters are concerned, it need 


HOT DANCE BANDS 

*Arabesque and *Fanfare by Spike Hughes 
and His Negro Orchestra (Decca F3639). 

*Bundle of Blues and Twelfth Street Rag 
by Duke Ellington and His Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01573). 

*By Heck and *Old Man Harlem by The 
Dorsey Brothers’ Orchestra (Bruns. 
01575). 

Dusky Stevedore and Mississippi Basin by 
Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6387). 

*Harlem Speaks by Duke Ellington and His 
Orchestra (Decca M438). 

Lafayette by Bennie Moten’s Kansas City 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6390). 

*Mooche (The) by Duke Ellington and His 
Orchestra (Parlo. R1615). 

*Ridin’ but Walkin’ by “ Fats”? Waller and 
His Buddies (H.M.V. B6390). 


Sweet Chariot by The Harlem Footwarmers 
(Parlo. R1615). 


COMEDY DANCE BANDS 


Sing another line by Harry Roy andj His 
Orchestra (Parlo. R1612). 


Sunday School Stories by Billy Cotton and 
His Band (Regal-Zono MR1020). 


* Specially recommended. 
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only be said that they are their usual selves. 
Swanee Woman is a really lovely piece of 
work, 


From the Brunswick supplement I see that 
there is to be a new disc by the Three Keys 
Song of the Islands and Heebie Jecbies 
(01580)—but as at time of writing the shells 
had not even arrived from America, I can tell 
you nothing about it except that its release 
will probably be late, and that Song of the 
Islands is a delightful sweet melody (you 
may remember the Armstrong record on 


Parlophone), while Heebie Jeebies (recorded 
by, among others, the Boswell Sisters in their 
Parlophone days) is the opposite—a lively 
rhythmical affair. 


The Three Keys sprang a surprise last 
month by appearing at the London Palla- 
dium. I was a little disappointed. Though 
they were amplified, much of their subtlety 
was lost in the vast Palladium, and it seems 
that these artistes are heard at their best only 
on gramophone records or when one can get 
close to them. 





Dance Bands 


Howard Facobs uses the Neo-Bechstein Piano 
for the first time in a dance band 


HE inclusion—for the first time in a 

dance band—of the Neo-Bechstein 

piano makes Let the world go drifting 

by (v) and Trouble in Paradise (v) 

by Howard Jacobs and His Orchestra 
from the Berkeley Hotel (Col. (B657) of 
unique interest. 

The Neo-Bechstein piano is a German 
invention which only recently arrived in this 
country. The British public at large were 
introduced to it for the first time when 
Howard Jacobs used it in his orchestra's 
broadcast at the end of August. 

The instrument is an ordinary piano to the 
extent that it is performed upon by means of 
a standard piano keyboard operating a more 
or less conventional piano action, the ham- 





the MONTH 


DANCE BANDS 

*Black and Tan Fantasy by Billy Cotton and 
His Band (Regal-Zono. MR1037). 

*Don’t blame me by Leo Reismann and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6391). 

Ev’ryone loves my Marguerite and Oh, 
Johanna by The B. B.C. Dance Orchestra 
(Col. CB649). 

*It’s Sunday down in Caroline by Ray Noble 
and His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6381). 
I’ve got to pass your house by Scott Wood and 

His Orchestra (Regal-Zono MR1038). 

*Lazybones by The Casa Loma Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6382). Second Choice : 
Ambrose’s Orchestra (Bruns. 01581) or 
Lew Stone’s Orchestra (Decca F3644). 

*Let the world go drifting by and *Trouble in 
Paradise by Howard Jacobs and His 
Orchestra (Col. CB6507). 

*Lover (Waltz) by Scott Wood and His 
Orchestra (Regal-Zono. MR1024). 
Remember my forgotten man by Ed. Lloyd 

and His Orchestra (Rex 8005). 

Shadows on Swanee and My Own by Hal 
Kemp and His Orchestra (Decca F3640). 

*Under a blanket of blue by Don Bestor and 
His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6389). 


VOCAL 


*Putting it on and *Swanee Mammy by The 
Boswell Sisters (Bruns. 01576). 


mers of which strike strings, thereby produc- 
ing the fundamental tone. The strings are, 
however, very short, and, owing to the 
design of the action, struck very lightly, 
consequently this fundamental tone, though 
of exquisite quality, can scarcely be heard. 
It is made audible by being picked up by 
magnetic microphones placed over the 
strings, amplified through an amplifier similar 
to that found in wireless sets and reproduced 
through a loudspeaker. 

(Whether the fundamental tone was pur- 
posely made almost inaudible to prevent it 
from being heard except when amplified 
through the loudspeaker, or arose out of the 
inventor’s search for perfect tone quality, 
is a matter with which we need not concern 
ourselves. ) 

The amplifier is equipped with a number of 
variable condensers. One, operated by a 
pedal, acts as a volume control, and with 
it the player is able to vary infinitely the 
volume of tone, not only at the moment a 
note or chord is sounded, but at any time 
during its continuance. One result of this is 
that on the piano can be produced almost 
every shade of tone, varying from the 
percussive effect of a piano to the sustained 
sonority of an organ, on any chord or chords 
the player may choose. 

Before proceeding further I must in fair- 
ness make it clear that I am likely to be 
prejudiced in favour of these records because, 
firstly, I have been closely associated with 
Howard Jacobs in the development of his 
new orchestra ; and, secondly, the featuring 
in it of the Neo- Bechstein piano was my idea. 
On the other hand, I am at least sincere in 
the opinions I express. 

Dealing firstly with the part played by the 
Neo-Bechstein, it must be appreciated that 
the instrument is so new that nobody yet 
knows quite what really can be done with it, 
and, consequently, how best to employ it in 
an orchestra. Until both artists and arrangers 
have had far more opportunity to study its 
peculiarities, any presentation of it can only 
be considered as experimental. I think, 
however, that these records have done much 
more than merely suggest its possibilities, 
and practically the whole of the credit for 
this is due to Stanley Black, the band’s 
young pianist, who, after only a short period 
of study, not only played it more than com- 
petently, but was responsible for arranging 
his own part to fit in with those written for 
the other instruments. This was essential 


because Stan Bowsher, who is responsible 
for the excellent orchestrations, had not even 
heard the Neo, and wrote but a skeleton 
part, relying on my information as to what 
effect it would have on the other instruments 
and how to deal with their parts to allow it 
to be featured. 

The piano has to my mind been most 
imaginatively employed, and is a huge 
success. I stress this aspect because some 
who have heard the records say that more 
might have been done with it. I dis- 
agree. It is true that various ‘“‘ stunt” 
effects obtainable with it have not been 
employed, but to have introduced them would 
have been to do so merely for the sake of it, 
and more than likely would have made the 
performances vulgar, a trap into which nearly 
all the German pianists who have made solo 
records of the instrument have fallen. The 
idea was to use the piano not as a box of 
tricks, but as the delightful musical instru- 
ment it undoubtedly is, to enhance the 
genuine musical appeal of the orchestra. 
I think this endeavour has come off. If it 
could have been done more prominently, the 
reason it has not is because in recording the 
Neo has a tendency to lose its identity when 
employed with the full ensemble, and is heard 
only with any real prominence when featured 
solo or with a voice or just a few other 
instruments. Perhaps its full value in a 
heavy ensemble is not likely to be depicted 
until arrangers and recording engineers have 
had a good deal more opportunity to study 
the subject. 

As regards the band, I think I can safely 
say that you will thoroughly enjoy its work. 
The standard of playing is far and away 
above that of most of our best bands. The 
saxophone tone is really beautiful, but of 
course this is only to be expected from such 
an artist as Jacobs, no matter whether he is 
playing his delightful solo passages or leading 
the section. 

Don Barrigo, the tenor, is recognised more 
as a hot man, but his solo in the verse of 
Let the world proves that a good deal more 
attention might be paid to his abilities in 
other directions. It is a very polished little 
performance with character and rhythm. 

Although the records are designedly on 
‘** melody ”’ lines to appeal to the public as a 
whole, they have an easy dance swing, and 
there is much to be said for the rhythm 
section. Diek Ball’s bass playing is fine. 

Most of you know my antipathy to strings 
as being unsuitably sugary for dance music, 
but I may have to concede that my dislike 
has been inspired more by the way they are so 
often played. At any rate, I confess to finding 
Hugo Rignold’s superb playing (his harmonic 
at the end of Let the world go drifting by would 
alone justify the use of the adjective) very 
intriguing. 

Brass gets more opportunities to feature 
itself in hot music, but the section does some 
very nice things—e.g., bars 17-24 of the 
first chorus of Let the world, which are con- 
spicuous for nice tone colour and balance, 
and the first (particularly) of the two phrases 
which the section takes in the vocal chorus 
(well sung by Bill Airey-Smith) of the same 
side. This clever little touch of Mr. Bowsher’s 
is quite inspiringly played. 

Those who may have felt that Howard 
Jacobs was drifting into the background will 
surely have to agree that these records com- 
plete the come-back which he started to stage 
when he went back tothe Berkeley Hotel last 
July. 
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Ten Dance records of “ Lazybones”’ 


HAT section of the music trade that 

had for long been bemoaning its 

belief that the output of popular 

songs was too large to permit of any 

particular one becoming a sensa- 
tional hit found itself thinking very hard 
when Stormy Weather became the rage of the 
country a couple of months ago. 

It is likely to be cogitating even more 
furiously this month, for in Hoagy Car- 
michael’s Lazybones Lawrence Wright has 
found another winner that may turn out to 
be an even bigger seller. 

Although the popular impression over 
there is that under present conditions satura- 
tion point is reached at 200,000, already 
230,000 sheet music copies of Lazybones have 
been sold in America, and it is said that the 
figure will go to 300,000. England is following 
closely in America’s wake. 

Lawrence Wright’s books show that no 
less than 37 different recordings of Stormy 
Weather were released in this country. 
Although Lazybones has yet by no means 
reached its zenith there are already twenty 
separate recordings of it. 

Of these twenty no less than ten are by 
dance bands, and I think it will save you 
trouble if we take them all together. 

It has been done by Ambrose’s Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01581—coupled with There’s a 
cabin in the pines); Debroy Somers’ Band 
(Col. CB655—with There's no harm in 
hoping) ; Hylton’s Orchestra (Decca F3659— 
with Don’t blame me); Lew Stone’s Band 
(Decca F2644—with Lazy Rhythm); Sydney 
Kyte’s Band (Edison Bell 5586—with My 
Lucky Day); The Casa Loma Orchestra 
(Amer.) (H.M.V. B6382—with My Imaginary 
Sweetheart) ; Jack Payne’s Band (Imperial 
2907—with Oh, Johanna); Harry Roy’s 
Band (Parlo. R1611—with Learn to Croon) ; 
Billy Cotton’s Band (Regal-Zono. MR1021 
—with Hold Me); and Kunz’s Casani 
= Band (Sterno 1224—with J raised my 

t). 

The couplings are all by the artistes re- 
sponsible for the first side, and in every case 
there is a vocal refrain. ¢ 

With all the bands knowing the com- 
petition they will have to meet, and so on 
their best behaviour, and those who wanted 
them able to get for the asking excellent 


special arrangements by Stan Bowsher or 
Sid Phillips, Lawrence Wright’s staff 
arrangers, to pick the best of this bunch is a 
pretty problem. 

The only way to find the solution is to be 
ruthless, so I knock out Jack Payne and 
Harry Roy for nothing sufficiently meri- 
torious to offset poor vocals. 

Syd Kyte and Debroy Somers go next for 
poor rhythm, the latter adding to his sins 
with an oboe and a jazz trumpet. 

Hard as it is, Hylton and Cotton must now 
be discarded, not because they are anything 
but good, but because the others are better. 

How the Casani Club Orchestra has got 
so far, considering how lacking in imagina- 
tion its broadcasts have shown it to be, is 
accounted for only by the fact that its 
record is not a fair specimen of its work. 
Instead of as usual playing from the pub- 
lished arrangement, it has a good special 
orchestration which it puts over not only 
neatly but with some feeling and finesse. 
However, it has now got as far as these attri- 
butes will take it. 

Between Ambrose and Lew Stone you can 
take your choice. Ambrose’s introduction 
gave promise of an Ellingtonesque perform- 
ance, but it did not quite materialise. Still, 
he puts up a fine show. Ted Heath is cul- 
tivating the ‘Tricky Sam” style of trombone 
playing, and it will be even more effective 
when he takes his gloves off to do it. 

This brings us to the Casa Loma and the 
best. I was fooled at the start. The tempo 
is so fast for the type of number that | 
thought it was bound to ruin it. Instead of 
which, in place of the slow plonk, plonk, 
plonk of most of the others there is a lovely, 
neat swing all through. But the real 
beauty of the performance lies in its delight- 
ful tone colour. Deep and rich, yet light 
in timbre. And what a perfectly matched 
and blended ensemble. No instruments 
sticking out above the others, no ragged 
edges. Everything so neat and finished. 
Truly an elegant performance enhanced by 
an excellent negro style vocal refrain. 

I have not complicated matters by men- 
tioning any of the couplings, because good 
or bad they are so typical of their respective 
performers that even if taken into considera- 
tion they would not alter the placings. 





BRUNSWICK (2s. 6d.) 

Louisville Lady and Now it’s not a secret 
any more are both tunes with a swing, much 
of which has been captured in the well-played 
versions by Anson Weeks’ Orchestra (Amer. ) 
(v) (01587). 


Flutes are the latest things to spring into 
fashion in American commercial dance music. 
You may hear how they are used in Trouble 
in Paradise (v) which the Casa Loma Orches- 
tra (Amer.) couple with The river's taking 
care of me (v)—two musical performances on 
01583. 


Don’t blame me (v) is another tuneful new 
melody. If you like ultra ‘ sweet society ” 
music, try it, coupled with Morning, Noon and 
Night (v) by Guy “ Sugar-stick ” Lombardo’s 
Royal Canadians (Amer.) (01584), but don’t 


blame me if it makes you sick. 


COLUMBIA (2s. 6d.) 

The following by Henry Hall and the B.B.C. 
Dance Orchestra, all as broadcast, are now 
available :—Egypt (v) and Aloha Oc (v) 
(CB648) ; Everybody loves my Marguerite (v) 
and Oh, Johanna (quick-step) (v) (CB649) ; 
Blue Cloud (v) and Five-fifteen (v), a lively 
quick-step, based, Mr. Hall tells you, on the 
notes B.B. and C. (CB650); and on CB651 
Don’t blame me (v) played too fast, and the 
waltz, Reflections in the water (v) (CB651). 


Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Orpheans’ 
contributions are two “novelty” fox-trots, 
Dancing Butterfly (v) and Moths around the 
candle flame (v) (CB646), and on CB647 
There's a cabin in the Pines (v) and the waltz, 
If you say ** Yes,” Cherie (v). All trés Savoy. 


George Olsen and His Music’s (Amer.) 
Let's make up (v) and Lou’siana Lullaby (v) 


(CB656) are typical New York hotel dance 
music. The former side particularly will 
find a following over here also. Whoever the 
little lady may be, she sings the refrains 
nicely. 


DECCA (2s.) 

Authentic rumba—and fascinating music 
it is—is to be heard yet again from Don 
Barreto and His Cuban Orchestra, whose 
Cecilia Mia (v) and Mia amor esta en el valle 
(v) are released this month on F3654. 


Panhandle Pete (v), brother it seems of him 
of piccolo fame, is the star of a bright record 
by Roy Fox and His Band (F3635), who also 
have good fun at The old pig and whistle (v). 
The coupling to the latter is a Hill-Billy 
waltz, A woman should stick to her man (Vv). 


Those flutes about which I spoke in con- 
nection with the Casa Loma on Brunswick 
are used even more ambitiously in My Own 
(v), a tuneful and interesting record of which 
Hal Kemp and His Orchestra (Amer.) couple 
on F3640 with an equally attractive Shadows 
on the Swanee (Vv). 


H.M.V. (2s. 6d.) 

When Ray Noble with His Orchestra 
records a number, nine times out of ten it is 
safe to assume it will be the best. His delight- 
ful It’s Sunday down in Caroline, with vocal 
by Al Bowlly, will give no one cause to deny 
this statement. The performance, which 
features some very sweet trombone work (Lew 
Davis), is full of personality and charm. On 
the reverse Ray plays the waltz, Si Petite (v) 
(H.M.V. B6381). 


Next month will probably see many more 
records of Don’t blame me (previously men- 
tioned under Brunswick and Columbia), but 
so far the best is the very tuneful and subdued 
one by Leo Reisman’s Orchestra (Amer.) (Vv) 
(B6391). 


Similar remarks apply to Under a blanket 
of blue (v) by Don Bestor’s Orchestra (Amer. ) 
(v) (B6389), the refrain of which is sung: by 
another of these sweet young things who 
play ducks and drakes with all mere males. 


As Jack Jackson and his Orchestra broad- 
cast regularly from the Dorchester Hotel 
you will know exactly what to expect in 
their records. Their new ones are From me 
to you (v) and the waltz, Reflections on the 
water (v) (B6384); I’m getting sentimental 
over you (v) and I like to go back in the 
evening. (v) (B6392); and on B6393 Ding, 
Dong, Ding (waltz) (v) and Whistling under 
the moon (Vv). 


PARLOPHONE (2s. 6d.) 

Somebody told me the other day that 
Harry “Jack-in-the-box” Roy and His 
Orchestra did not play music over the 
radio, they played the devil. Exaggerated 
as this may be literally, it does not give such 
a badidea. They certainly enjoy themselves 
and a good many people seem to enjoy them. 
If you are one get their comedy fox-trot 
Sing another line (v), coupled on R1612 with 
more lively stuff, Happy as the day is long (v). 
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REGAL-ZONOPHONE (ls. 6d.) 

Regal are the first to issue Lover, a new 
continental waltz that should become a 
big hit. Coupled with a fox-trot arrange- 
ment of the well-known intermezzo, Egypt 
(v), it is beautifully played by Scott-Wood’s 
Orchestra (MR1024), who are responsible 
on MR1038 also for Lover’s Lane, another 
waltz (v), and an excellent I’ve got to pass 
your house (v). 


Billy Cotton’s more straightforward and 
well played versions of Ellington’s Sophis- 
ticated Lady and Black and Tan Fantasy— 
respectively on MR1035, coupled with an 
exhilarating Avalon, and MR1037, coupled 
with Trouble in Paradise (v)—are ideal for 
those wishing to prepare themselves to 
appreciate the more advanced performances 
of the numbers by Ellington’s own orchestra. 


Young Bruts, brother of Nat Gonnella, 
does fine work with his trumpet in Black 
and Tan Fantasy. 

In Sunday School Stories (v) (Parts I and 
II, MR1020) the band has found an original 
comedy number and doés it well. 


REX (ls.) 

Some of these new shilling records are 
really excellent value. In addition to those 
mentioned under ‘‘ Show and Film Tunes ”’ 
there are T'wo-Buck-Tim(v) and The grass 
is getting greener (v) by the Bell Boys of 
Broadway (Amer.) (8003) which I can recom- 
mend to dancers. 

There are worse versions at more money 
of There’s a cabin in the pines than that 
by Lew Sylva and His Band (v) (Amer.) 
(8002). 





Show and Film Tunes 


Being the latest dance band recordings of tunes from current and forthcoming stage 
and screen productions 


* Adorable” 


Starring: Janet Gaynor, Henri Garat, 
Herbert Mundin, and C. Aubrey Smith, 

A “ Ruritanian ”’ fairy love tale. 

The princess and th2 officer of the guards 
meet at a ball in disguise, the former as a 
manicurist, the latter as a delicatessen shop- 
kseper. In the end, of course, they marry, 
and everyone lives happilyeverafter. (Fox.) 

General release : October 22nd, 1933. 


Adorable (waltz)—by Jack Payne’s Band 
(v) (Imperial 2906—coupled with Let’s call 
it a day). 

Both sides are pleasant, smooth melody 
records. The fox-trot is on less pretentious 
lines than the band’s records usually are, and 
is all the better for it. On both sides the 
refrain is sung by Billy Scott-Coomber. He 
is better in the waltz. Rhythm is not his 
strong point. 

* * * 


* Ball at the Savoy” 


The new Drury Lane Theatre musical 
spectacle, 

Starring : the Hungarian comedian, Oskar 

ones, and his partner, Rosy Barsony ; 
Natalie Hall from America; and Maurice 
Evans of ‘‘ Journey’s End ”’ fame, who makes 
his first appearance in a musical show. 

Score by the Budapest born Paul Abraham, 
whose ‘‘ Viktoria and her Hussar ’’ was pro- 
duced at the Palace Theatre, London about 
two years ago. 

The music is typical Viennese operetta 
stuff, and although, unfortunately, this means 
anything but Viennese music at its best, 
those who like this kind of thing will find it 
tuneful in its light inconsequent way. 

Under the title ‘“‘ Ball im Savoy ” the show 
had previously been presented on the 
Continent and various records by continental 
orchestras are available. If on the whole 
they are botter than the English ones it is 
probably because the old-fashioned rhythm 
of this continental music is tae one thing that 
modern dance bands have to steer clear of. 
‘To get them to revert to it is like asking the 


present day young man about town to walk 
down Piccadilly in knee breeches and a 
ruffle. He simply could not do it without 
appearing painfully self-conscious. Alters 
natively, to attempt to play this music in 
modern dance style is to put our young man 
in his lounge suit at an Elizabethan court. 
No matter how well his clothes fitted him 
they would not fit his surroundings. 

*4A girl like Nina (tango)—by Ilja 
Livschakoff’s Dance Orchestra (Decca F3651) 
and Marek Weber’s Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B6386). 

Both records are beautifully played. 
Livschakoff, whose band is at the Hotel 
Bristol, Berlin, and who has a very nice 
string section, favours solos, and you will find 
them by clarinet (sub-tone), accordion, violin, 
mandolin, trumpet, etc. ; in fact everything 
but the kitchen sink, as they say. Weber 
also has some good soloists, but makes less of 
a procession of them. He gives the number a 
more colourful and bolder treatment and my 
preference is for his record, 


*I always keep my girl out late—by Jack 
Jackson’s Orchestra (v) (H.M.V. B6385) and 
Barnabas von Geczy’s Orchestra (Parlo. 
R1602—coupled with the march, Free and 
Young, from Léhar’s “‘Schén ist die welt’’). 

Von Geczy plays the tune in the continental 
way and it sounds more like a march. This 
may be appropriate to the music, but hardly 
supports the label description, ‘‘ fox-trot.”’ 
Jackson has a good try to treat it as a modern 
fox-trot and gets a good way with his endea: 
vour considering the nature of the tune. He 
features a vocal trio which has pretensions to 





* Indicates first recordings to be released. 
Earlier dance band records of tunes not so marked 
have been dealt with in previous issues of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 

Unless otherwise stated the couplings are also 
show or film numbers and are dealt with under their 
respective titles. 

here the coupling is not a show or film number 

its title is given when dealing with the first side, 

na oe where otherwise stated is by the same 
is 


Prices of records mentioned under this section— 
6d.; Col., 2s. 6d.; Decca, 28.; Edison 

.; H.M.V., 2s, 6d.; Imperial, 1s. 6d. ; 
Regal-Zono., 1s, 6d.; Rex, 1s.; Sterno, 1s. 3d, 


being hot. Your choice will depend on how 
partial you are to the old-fashioned continen- 
tal style of rhythm. 


*PUl show you off—by Henry Hall’s B.B.C. 
Dance Orchestra (v) (Col. CB652) and Jack 
Jackson’s Orchestra (v) (H.M.V. B6385). 

Two laudable attempts to treat in a 
modern way music that is (rhythmically) 
essentially old-fashioned. The H.M.V. more 
nearly achieves this end, but there is little 
to choose between the two records. 

*I live for love (waltz)—by Henry Hall’s 
B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (v) (Col. CB652) ; by 
Ilja_Livschakoff’s Dance Orchestra (Decca 
F3651); and by Marek Weber’s Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6386). 

With three such excellent orchestras it is 
obvious that there can be little to choose 
when it comes to a question of waltzes, and 
in fact there is so little that it becomes mere ly 
a question of individual taste. The Columbia 
is the only one with a vocal refrain. Docs 


that help? 
* * 


“* Britannia of Billingsgate” 


Starring: Violet Loraine, who makes her 
film debut, Gordon Harker, and Kay Ham- 
mond, 

Based on the play by Christine Jope-Slade 
and Sewell Stokes, the film relates with a 
commendable amount of humorous detail 
and incident the lives of the Bolton family 
who, via Mrs. Bolton’s (Vi Loraine) rise to 
fame as a film star, soar to heights of 
affluence, but never quite lose their effluvium 
of fish and chips. 

Fine shots of the interior cf the Gaumont 
British film studios, Billingsgate market, and 
Lea Bridge Speedway, on which excellent 
scenes of dirt-track riding are featured, are a 
part of the ambitious production. (Gau- 
mont-British. ) 

Release : November 13th, 1933. 


* Let the world go drifting by—by Howard 
Jacobs’ Orchestra with the Neo-Bechstein 
Piano (v) (Col. CB657). 

See page 195, 


* * 


College Humour” 
See page 152, September 1933 number. 


Learn to croon—by Henry Hall’s B.B.C. 
Dance Orchestra (v) (Col. CB645); by 
Howard Flynn’s Orchestra (v) (Edison-Bell 
5587) ; Don Bestor’s Orchestra (v) (H.M.V. 
B6383); and by Kunz’s Casani Club 
Orchestra (Sterno 1241), 

The H.M.V. is the most original of the four 
treatments, but I recommend either the 
Columbia or the Edison Bell. Both are well 
scored full arrangements, well played. The 
Sterno is rather insipid. 


Moonstruck—the four above-mentioned 
bands who have played Learn to croon all 
couple it with this other number from the 
same film. All give vocal refrains, 

I cannot say that I am enamoured with the 
smug, silky style that seems to be the vogue 
in America just now, but in this case I think 
it must be said that Don Bestor has made the 
best record of this number. He again pro- 
vides the most original treatment and 
introduces a few effects, notably by the brass, 
which, if not the height of rhythmic in- 
spiration, are attractive in a musical way. 
The Edison and the Col. are on more conser- 
vative lines, The former will appeal to those 
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who like a good deal of full ensemble. The 
Columbia is nice, but inclined to be a little 
heavy downstairs. The Sterno is uninspired. 
The band is naughty at the start and the 
situation is never redeemed. 


* * 


“* Facing the Music” 


Starring: Stanley Lupino, Nancy Burne, 
Doris Woodall, José Collins, and Morris 
Harvey. 

The story, most of the action of which takes 
place in a theatre, of a very ardent young 
swain in love with the niece of a famous opera 
star. Believing that the way to a girl’s 
heart is through her relations, he gets himself 
appointed Auntie’s publicity purveyor and 
arranges a mock theft of her famous jewels. 
Unfortunately for him, the theft turns out 
to be much more genuine than was originally 
intended, and the jewels are recovered only 
at the last moment. Auntie, once more all 
smiles, takes her final curtain, and the curtain, 
not to be outdone, takes the ardent young 
swain and his adored one up into the flies, 
where one is left to presume they find their 
lovers’ paradise. (B.I.P.) 

*I've found the right girl—by Brennan’s 
Winter Gardens (Blackpool) Dance Band with 
organ by Reginald Dixon (v) (Regal-Zono. 
MR1044—coupled with Mademoiselle (v) 
(waltz). 

There are some dance records for which I 
can find no reason. This is one of them. 


* * * 
“ Gold Diggers of 1933” 
See page 153, September 1933 number. 


Gold Diggers’ Song—by The Bell Boys of 
Broadway (v) (Rex 8004). 

Perhaps not startling, but good value at a 
shilling. 


Pettin’ in the park—by Ed. Lloyd and His 
Orchestra (v) (Rex 8005) 

Just fair, but do not bother about it. The 
other side— 

Remember my forgotten man—by Ed. Lloyd 
and His Orchestra (v) (Rex 8005) 
—is great, in fact possibly the best record 
of this number so far. And to find it offered 
tous fora bob! Assisted by rhythm that is, 
the sax and trumpet both get off after the 
vocal (the little lady does her stuff well) and 
the whole ensemble gives the impression that 
it knows what straightforward dance music 
is and how to play it. 

Shadow Waltz—by the Bell Boys of Broad- 
way (v) (Rex 8004). 

No complaints. 


* * 


“ Hold your Man” 


Starring : Jean Harlow and Clark Gable. 

Eddie Hall, a young confidence trickster, 
meets Ruby Adams, who also lives by her 
wits, and falls in love with her. Attempting 
to protect her from a drunken man he 
strikes an unlucky blow and kills his victim. 
Eddie escapes, but Ruby is caught and sent 
to a reformatory. Whilst visiting her there, 
he gets a Negro preacher to marry them 
(this is America, you know) only to be him- 
self caught and duly incarcerated. In jail 
they both await release and an honest life, 
the chance of which has been given them by 
Al, a previous suitor of Ruby’s. Looks like 
tough stuff, doesn’t it ? and as it hasan “A” 


Censor’s Certificate, probably is. (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.) 

Release : Unfixed. (The film has not yet 
even been trade shown.) 


* Hold your man (waltz)—by Don Bestor’s 
Orchestra (v) (H.M.V. B6389—coupled with 
Under a blanket of blue) and Victor Young’s 
Orchestra (v) (Bruns. 01586—coupled with 
the waltz, My Moonlight Madonna). 

A background of female voices in harmony, 
cleverly blended with strings, behind the 
vocal refrain provides an attractive opening 
to Don Bestor’s very delightful performance 
of this tuneful waltz and is the cause of my 
preference for the H.M.V. 


* * 


“* Melody Cruise” 


Starring : Charlie Ruggles, Phil Harris, and 
Greta Nissen. 

Story: Pete Wells does not want his pal 
Alan Chandler to get married—possibly he 
has good reason for his concern : he is married 
himself. Alan, however, is not particularly 
keen (yet) on marriage, so to console his 
friend and protect himself he gets Pete one 
night at a drunken party to sign a confession 
of Pete’s indiscretions and mails it to Pete’s 
wife marked “‘ not to be opened unless I get 
married.” Now, argues Alan, he will never 
let me get married, he has too much to lose. 

Next day the inseparables start on a 
pleasure cruise, and before very long a 
number of fair young things, aided and 
abetted by the moon and suchlike acces- 
sories, start out to prove that resolutions are 
made only to be broken. Expected and 
unexpected complications ensue and Pete 
and Alan get in the stickiest of messes before 
things finally get sorted out. Little for the 
intellect, but plenty for the eye, ear, heart 
and side muscles. (Radio.) 

General release : December 25th. 

*Isn’'t this a night for love—by Roy Fox’s 
Band (v) (Decca F3635—coupled with 
Panhandle Pete); Vietor Young’s Orchestra 
(v) (Bruns. 01582—coupled with I’ve got to 
pass your house) and Don Bestor’s Orchestra 
(v) (H.M.V. B6391—coupled with Don’t 
blame me (v) by Leo Reisman’s Orchestra). 

The Decca is a nice record, but the H.M.V. 
is more subtle and the playing more polished. 
Jack Plant sings a nice chorus for Roy Fox, 
but I do not think that even this brings the 
record up to Don Bestor’s for general interest 
and appeal. The Brunswick, though immacu- 
lately played, succeeds in being nothing 
more than just pretty. 


* * 


“* Nice goings on” 


The new musical farce at the Strand 
Theatre. Starring: Leslie Henson and 
Zelma O'Neal. 


*Twizxt the devil and the deep blue sea—by 
Jack Jackson’s Orchestra (v) (H.M.V. 
B6388). 

This number (not to be confused with 
Between the devil and the deep blue sea) is 
typical musical comedy stuff, and the band 
seem to think so too. 


*Whatever you do—by Debroy Somers’ 
Band (v) (Col. CB653). 

I’ve used up on the preceding record what 
could have been even more appropriately 
said of this one. ' 


*With you here and me here—by Debroy 
Somers’ Band (v) (introducing T'wizt the devil 
and the deep blue sea) (Col. CB653) and Jack 
Jackson’s Orchestra (v) (H.M.V. B6388). 

Somers takes this as a slow sentimental 
fox-trot, Jackson as a bright, peppy affair. 
My choice goes to the latter, and not only 
because of its tempo. The vocal trio is also 
an attraction. 


* Youre an old smoothie—by Victor 
Young’s Orchestra (v) (Bruns. 01588— 
coupled with J’ll take an option on you (Vv) by 
Ted Fio Rito’s Orchestra). 

This is the best number in a show which is 
not conspicuous for musical inspiration. The 
melody is not only catchy, it has a good dance 
rhythm. One could wish that Mr. Young had 
forgotten the strings and given the rest of 
the ensemble some good straightforward 
stuff to have a swing at. As it is the record 
lacks punch. Honours to an excellent 
trumpet and a neat rhythm section. 


* * * 


“ Peg o? my Heart” 

See page 152, September number. 

Sweetheart Darlin’ by Hylton’s Orchestra 
(v) (Decca F3658—coupled with Jn the valley 
of the moon), Harry Roy’s Orchestra (v) 
(Parlo. R1603—coupled with the comedy 
waltz, Ding, Dong, Ding), Brennan’s Winter 
Garden Dance Orchestra with Reginald Dixon 
at the organ (v) (Regal-Zono. MR1023— 
coupled with There's a cabin in the pines) and 
Jay Wilbur’s Band (v) (Rex 8001—coupkd 
with J cover the waterfront). 

The Hylton is a very musical performance. 
Harry Roy takes the number rather faster 
and produces a better dance rhythm, but 
the arrangement lacks the same melodic 
appeal. 

I am afraid the Regal and the Rex must be 
classed amongst things best forgotten. | 
did not know we had another band as corny 
as Mr. Brennan’s (aided and abetted by the 
organ), but Jay Wilbur has run him pretty 
close this time. 


* * 


“* This Week of Grace” 
See page 153, September number. 


Happy Ending—by Joe Loss’ Band from 
the Kit-Cat Restaurant (v) (Edison Bell 
5592). 

This is, 1 believe, Joe Loss’s gramophone 
debut. I have always liked the band chic fly 
because it goes all out to provide music which 
is genuinely inspiring to dance to. Un- 
fortunately this record gives little indication 
of what it can do on these lines, mainly 
perhaps because of a tune which offers little 
scope unless one re-scores it hot. Let us 
hope we may soon hear Joe in better material. 

My Lucky Day—by Sydney Kyte’s 
Piccadilly Hotel Band (v) (Edison Bell 5586— 
coupled with Lazybones). 

Just another record with a not too good 
vocal and a brass section that ought to know 
better by now. 

*Mary Rose—by Joe Loss’ Orchestra (v) 
(Edison Bel] 5592). 

If they had reversed things and given Joe 
this waltz and Kyte My Lucky Day, boththe 
records might have been better. Still Joe 
does Mary Rose quite pleasantly. 


Epe@ar JACKSON. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


by P. WILSON 


Back to Earth 

Nowadays when I go out to visit a friend I often find myself 
called upon to inspect the radio-gramophone, or wireless set, 
and advise how to stop the crackles or the rather pronounced 
hum. Usually it is not difficult to trace the cause to a faulty 
contact, or more than one, either in the valve sockets, the 
switches, or in the earthing arrangements. It is surprising how 
careless most folk are over little details such as these. Even 
if you have a modern receiver of unimpeachable design and 
construction, a bad earth may mar everything. It really does 
pay to be seemingly extravagant in this respect. I like to 
have a very short earth lead (not more than 10 ft. long, if 
possible) consisting of insulated and canvas-covered 7/22 wire, 
or even stouter, well soldered at its external end to a zinc plate, 
not less than 2 ft. square, buried vertically in a garden bed with 
its upper edge 2 ft. or more from the surface. To solder to 
zine one has to use ‘“‘unkilled”’ spirits of salt, which may be 
bad electrically unless special precautions are taken after 
soldering to wash off all the surplus acid or the zine chloride 
which is formed by the action of the acid on the zine. I spread 
out each strand of the wire fan-wise and solder it in several 
places to the plate. I even enclose the lead from the plate in 
metal conduit so that there is less risk of the canvas covering 
and the insulation rotting away and the wire itself then 
corroding. 

These may seem rather extreme precautions to take and at 
the beginning an ‘‘ earth’ formed in this way will no doubt 
have no advantages over the simple system of bare wire and 
earth tube which most people seem to adopt. The difference 
is that it lasts, so that provided the maid does not inadvertently 
knock off the actual connection to the receiver when sweeping 
or dusting, one can safely fit and forget. I used earthing 
arrangements of this type at my old house and had no trouble 
whatever with them for over six years. Now at my new house 
I have to face the prospect of doing it all over again. I have 
been contenting myself with temporary arrangements this 
summer, not being anxious to dig down some 6 ft. into the 
ground until rain provides some mitigation of its hardness. 
But I shall go the whole hog before long. I have already 
discovered that the greater part of a slight hum which my 
radio-gramophone is giving in its new surroundings is due to 
ineffective earthing of the lead casing of one pair of leads 
between set and speaker. 


Like Old Times 


At a visit I paid the other day, however, it was not the wire- 
less set thet was submitted for diagnosis and treatment, but 
the portable gramophone. This gave a most unpleasant buzz 
and my friend thought that he really would have to get a new 
sound-box. As many readers know, I have never been very 
tolerant of portable gramophones (or portable radio sets). 
Yor one thing, when I go out of doors during the week-end, it 
annoys me beyond measure to be compelled to listen to records 
or radio of other folks’ choice. But friendship prevailed, and 
as this particular portable seemed on the whole to be not at all 
bad, I set to work to see what I could do. 

First of all I tried the old trick of re-waxing the screw which 
holds the stylus-bar to the diaphragm. I have usually found 
that to be the seat of most of the buzz in a sound-box. All 
that isnecessary as a rule is to hold the sound-box about three 
inches above a lighted match, with the diaphragm facing the 
flame. This melts and re-sets the wax, but even if the sound- 
box is of the type where no wax is used at the junction, the 
treatment usually effects some improvement in an old sound- 
box, presumably because the heat has a little annealing effect 


on the diaphragm; even in that case, however, I should prefer 
to add a little beeswax. 

Well, the treatment certainly did make a marked improve- 
ment, particularly to the fullness of tone of the instrument. 
But it did not remove the buzz. The next step was to subject 
the case of the portable to a severe mauling to remove stray 
needles that had found their way into various cracks and 
crevices. The buzz persisted unabated until the last one was 
removed. This had crept between the metal horn and the 
imitation leather covering. I only found that it was there 
when I was exploring the surface of the horn with my fingers 
to see if damping the horn at any particular point would 
complete the cure. As soon as I felt the needle the buzz ceased. 

The difference between the last state and the first was some- 
thing of a marvel. To finish the good work, however, I took 
off the tone-arm and thoroughly “ greased ”’ all the joints with 
vaseline. Even this had its effect in filling out the tone still 
more, presumably because it served to stop up one or two 
leaks. To my friend as onlooker, the business seemed like 
magic, ludicrously simple as it all was. It had turned what 
had been a pain to listen to into a pleasure; a somewhat 
crude pleasure, it is true, but definitely not distressing. 

Of course, there is a moral to this story : if you are a gramo- 
maniac do not go out to a friend’s to dinner. 


My Loudspeakers again 
I have now completed the permanent arrangement for 
cotton-wool edge loading for my moving-coil loudspeakers. 
Mr. Bond turned up for me out of fibre-board two rings of the 
section shown shaded in the diagram. These are screwed 
one on each side of the front of the cone-cradle and in the angle 
between board and edge surround a cotton-wool ring is lightly 
stuffed. That is all. But as I said before, the result is 

definitely good. 

Another little dodge is worth noting 
here. After I had my equipment 
\ working for a while in my new house 
I came to the conclusion that the bass 
aN was a little too resonant. This con- 
clusion was borne out by a musician 
friend of mine, so I pondered how to 
obtain some sort of adjustment at the 
speaker end. I was using a 20: 1 
matching transformer by taking the 
whole of the secondary and half the 
primary of a 40: 1 push-pull output 
transformer. Short-circuiting the other 
half of the primary cut down the bass 
in marked fashion ; too much, in fact, 
for my purpose. The connection of a 
1,000-ohm variable resistance across it, 
however, enables me to get any particu- 
lar balance that [ want. The use of an 
extra winding on a transformer to cut out interference is an 
old idea (there was a patent taken out for it so long ago as 
1883), but I have never seen it used in this particular way 
before. It should be especially useful to stop the boom of 
some speakers and cabinets. As I write this it occurs to me 
that connecting a small variable condenser across the winding 
might be effective as a filter for heterodyne whistles, though I 
expect this will depend to a large extent on other features in 
the design of the transformer. At any rate it is worth trying. 


ae 
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P.S.—Since writing the above note on earthing arrangements 
I have fitted a Ronnie Earth Tube and practically all the 
hum has disappeared. 
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The New Columbia Pick-up, Model 22 
Price 32s. 6d. 


One interesting feature of this component is the incorpora- 
tion of a magnetic interference neutralising coil, so as to 
minimise any tendency for-hum which may be induced when 
used in conjunction with synchronous or other types of electric 
motors. And so far as our tests show it is completely success- 
ful, there being no audible increase in hum no matter in what 
position the pick-up head is placed. 





In previous Columbia pick-ups the head has either been 
mounted so as to fold back or to rotate for the convenience of 
needle insertion ; but here the arm is pivoted at the back and 
is spring loaded in such a way 
that it can be brought into a 








Frequency Voltage nearly vertical position. Col- 
Output umbia say it can be “ flicked”’ 
into this position ; so it can, 

4700 +04 but one soon rejects this 

4450 09 method because one is apt to 

veo +25 become rather careless, and 

mend = in consequence the “ flicking” 

2512 5 results in the needle punctur- 

2075 | 35 ing a finger or thumb. How- 

1788 45 ever, with normal usage the 

1579 +35 idea is very convenient for 

1362 3 the insertion of needles. 

1035 3 From the measurements 
ro .. taken, and in this case Pyra- 
733 ; 33 mid Radiogram needles were 
526 4 used which have similar quali- 
445 6 ties to the ordinary medium- 
340 65 tone needle, the characteristic 
261 7 of the pick-up is remarkably 
205 +85 smooth, even without the 
150 “85 recommended potentiometer 
104 9 of 50,000 ohms. Naturally the 

ae Lue) high note quality is a little on 
the raw side, due to the peak 








at 3,000-—3,500 cycles, but with 
the potentiometer in circuit 
this rawness is almost completely smoothed out with little 
apparent decrease in the range in the treble. We should say, 
quite definitely, that under these (the recommended) con- 
ditions quality is very good indeed. On some boisterous 
records necdle chatter is a prominent feature, which suggests 
a rather more highly damped armature than is usual. This is 
confirmed to some extent by the fact that tracking on 79, 50 
and 33 cycles constant frequency records became rather difficult. 
This is denoted in the table by a (P) indicating that slight 
pressure had to be applied to the pick-up to obtain a steady 
reading. 

A one-piece moulding is used as the carrying-arm and to 
enclose the magnet assembly, and has a very neat appearance, 
though the base moulding could be smaller with advantage, as 
with some 12-inch turn-tables there is some risk of the periphery 
of the base rubbing the turn-table edge. 
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The Marconiphone Superhet Radiogram, Model 274 


Price 28 guineas 
Specification. 
Oscillator and First Detector :—Marconi MS4B Valve. 
I.F. Stage :—Marconi VMS4 Valve. 
Second Detector and First L.F. :—Marconi MH4 Valve. 
Output Stage :—Marconi MPT4 Valve. 
Mains Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Auto Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :—Step-down Transformer. 
Motor :—Induction Type. 
Pick-up :—Marconi Model 19. 
Wavelength Range :—200-250 and 1,000-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 
Tone Control, and provision for Auxiliary Speakers and 
Mains Aerial. 


One of the most striking features of the recent Radio Show 
was the apparent popularity of the superhet and in particular 
the smaller type in which one valve serves the dual purposes of 
oscillator and first detector and includes only one intermediate 
frequency stage. Almost every set manufacturer’s range of 
instruments included one of this or a very similar type, and 
judging by those instruments we have tested, including tho 
one under review, their popularity is well justified. 

Take this Marconiphone 274, for example; its inherent 
selectivity is such that only those who live under the aerial 
of a high power station will have any difficulty as regards 
overlap and then only in respect of that particular transmitter 
and perhaps one or two on adjacent wavelengths ; it is sensitive 
enough to allow of a good selection of alternative programmes, 
it is powerful enough for a large size living-room and the 
quality from either radio or records is, to say the very least, 
satisfactory. If anything the bass is on the prominent side—- | 
it is not a one-note bass—even with the tone control fully 
advanced to maximum brilliance. At this setting, however, 
strings are rather hard and anemic; retarding the tone 
control a little releases the ‘‘ tightness”? and gives a much 
more naturaltone. Then, there 
is a little edginess and less 
metallicism when a piano is 
being broadcast or reproduce: 
from records and there is a 
much better spacing of the 
instruments of an orchestra. 
The wood-wind has a natural 
flavour, and the oboe is especi- 
ally slim and sour. On the 
whole a very commendable 
performance once the right 
balance has been found with 
the tone control; users will 
probably find that two separ- 
ate settings will be needed 
for radio and records, and as 
regards the latter further ad- 
justment will probably be 
needed according to the type 
and quality of the recording. 

There is little we can usefully say about the actual construc- 
tion of the 274; the Hayes standard of workmanship is so 
well known and improves so much year by year that comment 
here is almost superfluous. One feature, however, worthy 
of special note is that the lay-out of all the controls and tuning | 
scales is arranged for utmost convenience. 

The price given above is for an oak cabinet, but there is 4 
model in walnut at 29 guineas. 
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The H.M.V. Superhet Concert Seven, Model 467 


Price 22 guineas 


Specification, 
H.F. Stage :—Marconi VMS4B Valve. 
Oscillator :—Marconi MH4B Catkin Valve. 
First Detector :—Marconi VMS4B Valve. 
I.F. Stage :—Marconi MS4B Catkin Valve. 
Second Detector :—Diode Dry Rectifier. 
LF. Stage :—Marconi MH4 Valve. 
Power Stage :—Marconi PX4 Valve. 
Mains Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 
L.F, Coupling :—Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :—Step-down Transformer. 
Wavelength Range :—200-500 and 1,000-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-100 cycles, 
Consumption :—95 watts (approx. ). 
Automatic Volume and Tone Controls. 
Static Suppressor and provision for Pick-up 
External Speaker, Remote Volume Control ae Mains Aerial, 


Whether one judges this new H.M.V. model from either the 
artistic or efficiency points of view or from the mere standpoint 
of value for money one inevitably comes to the conclusion 
that here is a set of outstanding merit. It looks good, sounds 
good and is relatively inexpensive. There is almost every 
modern idea incorporated in the circuit and these have been 
included without a bewildering array of extra knobs. 

One of the most unusual features is that the tone-control 
has a double action (with a “‘ normal”’ position) and allows of 
either the treble or bass registers being accentuated or 
attenuated at will. The “normal” position of the control 
knob gives a nicely balanced tone and is pre-set so as not to 
emphasise too much mush on radio or needle scratch when 
a pick-up is being used in conjunction with the receiver. 
For our own tests we preferred the tone control set a little 
more towards the brilliant side. In this position, the tone 
is really very good ; speech and vocal items have an 
extremely natural quality, whilst orchestral and instrumental 
numbers are rendered with a clarity that is indeed satis- 
fying. The piano tone is especially noteworthy, being round 
and full and with a negligible suggestion of resonance or 
boom. Within the range of the tone-control will be found, 
we feel sure, a setting to suit almost every taste. 

The station hunter is 
equally well catered for 
in the 467, for all the 
transmitters (forty in all) 
named on the illuminated 
scales are receivable at 
programme value with- 
out annoying mutual 
interference. Only in one 
case was there a back- 
ground of a programme 
being superimposed on 
the station tuned in and 
that was a faint hetero- 
dyne of London Regional 
when listening to Stutt- 
gart. But even this did 
not distract one’s atten- 
tion and a resort to the 
mains aerial removed it 
completely. Fading was practically eliminated, thanks to the 
efficiency of the automatic volume control, and even that acid 
test of A.V.C., Fécamp, was kept at a fairly uniform strength. 
Another function of A.V.C. which was manifest was the absence 
of blasting when passing through the London National or 
Regional stations with the manual control set to maximum 
sensitivity. The static suppressor, which, by the way, can be 
adjusted by a knob at the rear of the chassis, varies the 
sensitivity of the radio frequency stages and consequently the 
background noise, and will be found to be very useful under 









certain climatic conditions when atmospherics and local inter- 
ference are prevalent. 

The controls on the cabinet front are : left, volume and static 
suppressor ; top centre, tuner ; bottom centre, tone ; right, 
wave-change and mains switch. The volume control is operative 
also when the low frequency stages are being used as an ampli- 
fier of gramophone records. 


The Baker Class B Converter Price 37s. 6d. 
Enclosed in a crystalline enamelled case, this unit includes 
all the components necessary for converting a small battery- 
operated set into one of the Class B type with a minimum of 
trouble. There are no circuit modifications to the set needed ; 
the unit is simply plugged into the last valve socket, the Class B 
valve then placed in position in the adaptor, the speaker con- 
nections made, and there is the complete transformation. The 
advantages to be gained thereform are a greatly increased 
power handling capacity with a relative small increase in 
consumption and an appreciable gain in quality, though as 
regards this much will depend upon the type of speaker used. 
Actually the case 
contains a driven trans- a j 
former, an output m 4 
choke with two’05 mfd. \ 
condensers across the 
anode terminals, a 
seven-pin valve-holder 
and a ‘004 mfd. con- 
denser which can be 
connected across the 
secondary of the driver 
transformer at will, by 
operation of the switch 
knob provided, thus affording some measure of tone control. 

Used in conjunction with a small battery-operated receiver, 
a Cossor Class B valve and a Permag moving-coil speaker the 
unit gave remarkably good results. The tone was bright— 
a little too bright at times—with plenty of detail and a punch 
one usually associates with a good mains receiver. By com- 
parison with our own standards the bass seemed to be the 
weakest link in the chain; especially was this noticeable in 
piano tone where more depth and breadth would have been a 
decided improvement. 

However, when one considers the general improvement in 
quality by adding the unit to the receiver and the relatively 
low cost of the transformation we must not complain. 

The combination provided sufficient output—close upon two 
watts A.C.—for the reproduction of gramophone records, and 
more volume than will normally be required for comfortable 
listening, either from radio or records. 

As with Quiescent Push Pull amplification the H.T. current 
consumption is proportional to the acoustic output, so that 
the higher the volume level the greater the H.T. consumption. 
At ordinary volume levels the average H.T. current consumed 
by the set, with 130 volts on the anodes of the Class B valve, 
was not excessively large, being well within the capacity of a 
15 ma. type battery. The unit is also available with a Baker 
Permag speaker fitted to the case; the price, without valve, 
is 75s. 





+ *F * 
A Test Record 


Those of you who have been on the look-out for a good piano 
recording for use as a test record should most certainly get the 
Parlophone £11237, on which Eileen Joyce plays two Etudes 
one by Liszt and the other by Schlozer. Purely from the 
recording point of view it is distinctly a technical achievement. 
Never before have we heard such clarity and detail and 
absence of piano ‘‘twang’’ onarecord. Wherein lies the secret 
we do not profess to know ; but whatever it is, the result is 
certainly one of outstanding merit. Perhaps Miss Joyce’s 
interpretations and execution have something to do with it. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Decpoint-Brunpoint 

These are the names allocated to the new semi-permanent 
steel needles recently produced by the Decca and Brunswick 
companies for use with those instruments fitted with automatic 
record units. The needles are about the same gradation, both 
in tone and thickness, as an ordinary medium tone steel needle, 
but are rather longer than the average needle of this type. It 
is claimed that each point will play twenty records without 
deleterious effects. Unfortunately no indication is given on 
the packets as to the size of the records and there is a consider- 
able difference in the playing time of twenty 12in. and twenty 
10in. records. However, we shall have more to say about the 
needles in a future issue—probably next month. 


Television 

Which method of transmitting and receiving pictures via 
the ether will prove the most satisfactory it is far too early to 
say at the moment, but from what we saw at an Ediswan 
demonstration during the Radiolympia show week, there 
seems to be a distinct possibility that the Cathode Ray tube 
will play a most important part in the perfection of Television. 
Even with the B.B.C. 30-line transmission the reception we 
saw at Queen Victoria Street was distinct and clear, though of 
course the pictures were rather crude and coarse just as they 
are when a 30-screen block is printed on art paper. The 
Cathode Ray system is more suited to a much finer screen of 
about 120 lines per inch. With such a transmission detail and 
definition would undoubtedly, have been much improved. 
One disadvantage of the Cathode Ray system at the moment 
is that the size of the picture is limited by the diameter of the 
tube, but there is doubtless a way out of this difficulty once the 
fundamental snags have been overcome. 

Incidentally we hear that the denizens at Hayes are very 
pleased with the progress they have made of late with 
Television. A little bird whispered that they had succeeded 
in transmitting and receiving a picture of a piece of wire netting 
complete with network ! 


“A City of Sound” 

If you were not fortunate enough to get a copy of this 
extremely interesting Marconiphone booklet at Olympia or at 
the radio shows at Belfast and Glasgow, it is worth while sending 
for it. The publicity department at Radio House, 210-212, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1,will gladly send one upon request. 
It is publicity material, of course, but it is publicity of the first 
water. 

Written in captivating style by E. P. Leigh-Bennett, it tells 
of the trials and tribulations of the Marchese Merconi’s experi- 
ments from 1895 onwards, and of the evolution of Marconiphone 
radio apparatus right up to the present day, of the mysteries of 
recording H.M.V. and Columbia records at Abbey Road, and of 
the ramifications and greatness of that City of Sound——Hayes, 
Middlesex. 


Midgley Harmer Ltd. 

We reviewed on page 41 of our June 1933 issue three flat 
aluminium diaphragm loudspeakers of the moving-coil type. 
These were the first models of Midgley-Leighton Ltd. Since 
then, however, a new company has been formed under the 
name of Midgley Harmer Ltd., Dukes Road, Western Avenue, 
North Acton, W.3, and a new factory and demonstration 
showrooms have been erected at this address. The two P.M. 
and the 9-inch energised speakers, as well as the larger 11-inch 
diaphragm energised model, are now in production and we 
understand have been improved in one or two respects. And 
certainly when we heard them in their new surroundings there 









was an appreciable improvement in the quality than when we first 
heard them in the concrete Elephant house on the Wembley 
Estate. In particular the bass response of the large energised 
models seemed much more firm and solid. 

An illustrated brochure, giving dimensional, speech coil and 
field winding details, has been prepared and will be sent to any 
of our readers who are interested in these Midgley speakers. 


Record Changing 

Providing satisfactory manufacturing and _ distributing 
arrangements can be made, we shall probably see, in the near 
future, a new automatic record changer which is capable of 
playing either 12in. or 10in. records mixed or unmixed, and 
more intriguing still will turn the records over. This it does 
without the aid of any sort of gears, except a circular square- 
tooth clutch. Moreover it takes up very little more space than 
the average automatic unit. 

At first sight all these operations seem almost impossible to 
achieve under these mechanical conditions ; but there it was 
at a private demonstration we attended doing all that was 
asked of it, efficiently, with a minimum of noise, and handling 
the records with utmost care. 


A Reminder 

Our handbook Gramophones Acoustic and Radio will surely 
help to solve many of the irritating little reproduction troubles 
which crop up from time to time. In paper covers it costs 
ls. 2d. and in stiff buckram covers 2s. 3d.—both post free. 


* * * 


DICTIONARY OF WIRELESS TERMS (2s. 6d.) 
and THE ELEMENTS OF WIRELESS (3s. 6d.). 
By Ralph Stranger. George Newnes. 

That versatile fellow Ralph Stranger has been at it again, 
and in these new editions, as in his earlier books, has preserved 
that happy knack of making light reading of what is really a 
very complex subject. 

Both books, but more especially the dictionary by virtue of 
its simple and pithy explanations, should be in the possession 
of all wireless owners, however mild an interest they take in the 
technicalities of radio. 

The Elements of Wireless is really the outcome of a serial 
which Mr. Stranger wrote for World Radio, and is a combina- 
tion of that article and the answers to the many questions 
with which his readers bombarded him. Hence this book 
misses very little that might perplex the experimenter or 
constructor. And the 167 diagrams are a distinct advantage 
towards lucidity. 


THE WIRELESS CONSTRUCTOR’S ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA. By F. J. Camm. George Newnes (5s.). 
Here is another book for the amateur wireless constructor 
containing 392 pages and illustrated with 490 diagrams. 
Equipped with this book alone the beginner will get a far better 
insight into the principles, construction and the repair of 
wireless receivers than he would by delving into books of a 
more technical nature. Even the more advanced radio fan 
who has so far neglected television will find it helpful as a 
book of reference and may find much that will interest and 
intrigue him. 





T. S. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—All correspondence that requires an answer 
must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and also the coupon 
which will be found on the Exchange and Mart page of Tak GRAMOPHONE 

month. In future the coupon will only be valid up to and including 
the date printed on it. Overseas readers excepted. 





Dimensions of Horn 

243 Q.—I should be obliged if you will give me a dimensioned 
sketch of a straight exponential horn, suitable for use 
with my cabinet gramophone, the dimensions of which 
I give. I have heard from friends that a straight 
horn gives better results than those given by a folded 
horn. If it is possible to obtain a horn ready made 
so much the better. 

A.—As a rule, a straight horn certainly gives superior 
quality and range to a folded horn of similar dimen- 
sions. But it is of little use limiting the size of the horn 
to the dimensions of your cabinet. The best advice 
we can give is to construct a 128-cycle horn from the 
dimensions given on page 71 of Gramophones Acoustic 
and Radio and allow the mouth of the horn to project 
through a hole cut in the side of your cabinet. Or 
better still write to W. J. Bond & Sons, Ltd., Milton 
Avenue, Harlesden, N.W.10; for particulars of the 
horn and brass elbow as fitted to their Cascade 
No. II gramophone. These should be quite satis- 
factory and will solve your problem with a minimum 
of expense and trouble. 


An Efficient Baffle 
244 Q.—I have just purchased a moving-coil speaker in chassis 
form. Would you please advise me regarding an 
efficient baffle to mount it on ? 
A.—The most satisfactory type of baffle we know of— 
apart from mounting the speaker in a baffle let into 
the wall of a room, thereby obtaining an infinite and 
almost non-resonant baffle—is the one described and 
shown in our hand-book Gramophones Acoustic and 
Radio, page 55. Here a photograph and dimen- 
sioned diagram of a finished model are shown with 
alternative dimensions for three different sizes of 
baffle. The smallest size is quite successful, though 
of course not so efficient as the two larger sizes. 
Whichever you decide to construct, do not use less 
than 4-inch plywood; #-inch material would be 
better. Alternatively the finished parts for any one 
size of baffle can be obtained ready to glue and screw 
together from W. J. Bond & Sons, Milton Avenue, 
Harlesden, N.W.10, or a finished model is obtainable 
from the same firm. 





Pick-ups and Carrying-arms 

245 Q.—Will you tell me why it is considered by some people 
better practice to fit a pick-up complete with its own 
carrying-arm rather than fit a pick-up head to the 
tone-arm of a gramophone ? 

A.—There are two reasons: (a) because it is not always 
easy to get good alignment with a tone-arm and pick- 
up head owing to the position of the tone-arm base 
being fixed by the position of the neck of the horn ; 
(b) because the type of carrying-arm has a deciding 
factor in the response of a pick-up between 50 and 
1,000 cycles. Do not forget that carrying-arm 
resonances play a great part both in record wear and 
quality of reproduction. Theoretically it is better 
to have the carrying-arm resonance either below 50 
cycles or above 500 cycles. 








Accompanying Records 

246 Q.—Being a pianist I find it highly enjoyable to accompany 
gramophone records. But I find I cannot success- 
fully tune the gramophone to the piano. Do you 
know of any method of tuning a real piano to a piano 
record or to an orchestral or instrumental record ? 

A.—We do not advise you to have your piano tuned to 

any particular record as the pitch of recording pianos 
varies. It is possible to higher or lower the pitch of 
any piano or orchestral record simply by adjusting 
the governor regulator of your gramophone motor. 
As the speed is increased so will the pitch be higher, 
and as the speed is decreased the pitch will be lowered. 
But unless your motor has sufficient reserve pulling 
power and absolutely uniform speed, you may find 
that the pitch gradually rises as the needle reaches 
the inside grooves of the record owing to the gradual 
decrease in friction. 


How much Power ? 

247 Q.—I have a house lighting supply from a petrol engine 
and generator. Owing to lighting requirements I 
cannot spare more than 25 volts at 4 amps. for a 
gramophone amplifier which I propose to construct. 
What is the highest power equipment I can work, 
using a 25-volt D.C. to 200/250-volt A.C. converter 
(including the necessary current for energising the 
field coil of a speaker) ? 

A.—Allowing for fluctuations in output the most powerful 

amplifier you could use with your generator set 
would be one consisting of, say: two stages of L.F. 
amplification using Marconi MHL4 valves, and a 
power stage with two Mazda AC/P1 valves in push- 
pull. This would allow a sufficient margin of current 
for the speaker field. 


Steel in Fibre Sound-box 

248 Q.—May one use steel needles in a fibre-tuned sound-box 
with impunity ? ; 

A.—No. If you make a practice of using steel needles in 

a fibre-tuned sound-box the tuning is apt to be 
destroyed with the result that quality will suffer when 
reverting to fibres. A single playing will not do 
much harm, but even this should be avoided because 
as a rule the weight of most “ fibre” sound-boxes is 
too great for steel needles. Our advice is, use a 
separate sound-box for each type of needle. 


le Needles 
fe se a constant user of Tungstyle needles, I should like 
to know what to do with those which are slightly bent 
at the point. Is it safe to straighten them with a 
pair of pliers and then continue using them? _ 
A.—There is only one answer to this question, 1.¢., 
relegate them to the dust-bin at once. 





‘“ 


FOR POWER AMPLIFIERS GIVING IDEAL RE- 
PRODUCTION OF GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
CONSULT : 


TANNOY 


PRODUCTS 
GUY R. FOUNTAIN LTD. 
CANTERBURY GROVE, WEST NORWOOD 
LONDON, S.E.27 - 'Phone: STREATHAM 6730 





also Manchester, Birmingham, 
Scotland and Ireland 
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COLLECTORS’ 


[Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. | 


HE recent exchange of views on the art and records of 

Clarence Whitehill has brought forth some interesting 
letters, the gist of which may be summed up in the following 
extracts: ‘“‘ - my impression is that he could never be 
described as in the first rank, but that his gifts and taste and 
firmly-founded ability would put him high in the second 
rank .. .”’ “‘in some of his records he seemed to be emulating 
Van Rooy; he did it admirably, but the fact made it impossible 
to place him equal with the front rank artist.” 

One correspondent relates that it was Whitehill’s duet with 
Mme. Saltzmann-Stevens from Die Walkiire which first cap- 
tured and clinched his interest in the gramophone, and he 
considers thet had his singing often been of so fine a quality, 
he would claim a higher place. 

This is a representative and very fair expression of opinion, 
and one which, I hope, does justice all round. 


OLLECTORS will be indebted to Mr. Dudley Sholte for the 

following particulers of Patti’s records, of which he has made 
a special study. “‘C.C.’’ would welcome other similar notes by 
collectors of the records of their favourite singers: 

*“*In December 1905 Adelina Patti ‘ arranged to have her 
voice handed down to posterity... As to whether she was 
particularly anxious to do so, or whether she was induced to 
by dint of much persuasion, appears to be uncertain: but that 
is of little importance : what does matter is that she actually 
did undergo the ordeal—twice, in fact, with the result that 
to-day, with the aid of modern reproduction, we are able to 
get a very fair idea of the voice that had earned its possessor 
world-wide fame for nearly fifty years. 

Of course it would be idle to pretend that Patti’s voice at 
this time was what it had been, say, twenty years previously : 
she was now sixty-three years of age, but had not yet retired 
from the concert platform. This occurred four years later, in 
1909, though her last public appearance, at the Albert Hall, in 
aid of a charity, took place early in the War. 

It has sometimes been regretted that she did not record even 
a few years earlier; but against this it must be remembered 
that a vast improvement in recording had taken place during 
the previous couple of years, and none of Patti’s records was 
technically imperfect, as were a number of Melba’s, made only 
a year before. For her first batch Sir Landon Ronald was her 
accompanist, and she made a considerable number of records— 
possibly about twenty-four, of which twelve appear in the No. 2 
catalogue, numbered 03052 to 03064 : two— Kathleen Mavour- 
neen, 03057, and La Serenata, 03058, were withdrawn, and 
replaced by subsequent recordings. 'The remainder were either 
re-recordings of the issued numbers, or else performances which 
failed to win the diva’s approval and consequently never issued. 
This latter is to be regretted, as had the present-day methods 
of reproduction been available, instead of the comparatively 
primitive variety then existent—which was rather merciless— 
she might have sanctioned their release. 

In the following year, with Barelli as accompanist, she again 
recorded several numbers, five of which appear in the No. 2 
catalogue, numbered 03078-03084. La Calesera (03085), one 
of the most remarkable records she ever made, was, for some 
reason, withdrawn about a year or so later. 

Her records, all of which were made at her home, Craig y Nos 
Castle, are naturally of varying degrees of merit. The famous 
Patti trill is only to be found on three records—Pur Dicesti, 
Ah, non credea, and Casta Diva. La Calesera shows an utterly 
different Patti from that of the other records ; in it she is most 
vivacious and temperamental, and the voice is also remarkably 
young and fresh. The old English ballads, including Home, 
Sweet Home, without which none of her later concerts would 


CORNER 


have been considered complete, were inclined to be flamboyant 
—with the exception, perhaps, of Old Folks at Home. Robin 
Adair is the least well recorded of them all, the voice sounding 
a trifle thin, and not very ‘forward.’ Comin’ thro’ the Rye is 
a very ‘arch’ business, and rather amusing in consequence. 
Perhaps Last Rose of Summer is the most successful of them 
all. 5 
Were I asked to make a selection, I would give La Serenata 
pride of place, closely followed, by Pur Dicesti, La Calesera? 
Voi che sapeté, and Batti, Batti. But.no collection of records 
would be complete without Casta Diva, Si vous wavez rien a me 
dire, and Connais-tu le pays? Of the ballads, I would choose 
Last Rose of Summer, and either Within a mile of Edinboro’ 
Town or Kathleen Mavourneer? (03078). 

It is of paramount importance that these records should be 


ny? 


played at their correct spceds, which vary between 75 and 77. 


R. SHOLTE will perhaps excuse me if I take advantage of 

this opening to mention the perplexing question of the origin 
of La Calesera. He has ascertained that it wes duly issued, and 
yet I have copies of The Gramophone News of February 1906 
and 1907, in which appear respectively the first official announce- 
ments of Patti’s two batches : neither makes any reference to 
it,nor does the French catalogue of 1906. Of lesser interest is 
the fact that my own excellent memory for unimportant 
matters supplies no recollection of such a record, which I first 
heard of as a re-pressing a few months back. The explanation 
is probably quite simple: cannot some of the contemporary 
experts help? or must I call upon them by name? 

In saying that none of Patti’s records was technically 
imperfect, Mr. Sholte is naturally speaking of present-day 
machines : I can assure him that many of them tore up badly 
in a very few playings with the steel needles and haphazard 
acoustics of the period. It is tantalising to reflect that of the 
twenty-four odd recordings of the first session, there were 
apparently about ten of which we know hardly anything. 1] 
do not attempt to refer to all the letters I receive from 
correspondents who urge the issue or re-issue of historical 
records, as I fear that such schemes are impracticable from an 
industrial point of view: but it seems a pity. 


.M.S. (Bengal) raises the question of the catalogue number- 
Hine of early H.M.V. records, and I am glad to take the 
opportunity of saying a word about this, as it is well over two 
years since it was dealt with in “ C.C.”’ 

Those earnest but bewildered searchers after truth who 
attempt to make a coherent sequence out of these numbers 
must first understand that certain units are not numbers at all, 
but symbols. Thus, in the case of 10in. records, of four 
figures, the first figure indicates the nature of the performer, 
like this: 1, Talking; 2, Male singer; 3, Female singer ; 
4, Concerted voices; 5, Piano (also Cornet); 6, Banjo and 
Xylophone; 7, Violin and ’Cello ; 8, Concerted instruments ; 
9, Flute, Piccolo, Concertina, and Bells. 

Where the number consists of five figures, the first figure 
denotes the language in which the record is sung, and in some 
cases the nationality of the instrumentalist. The language 
code is as follows: 1, Serbian; 2, Russian; 3, French; 4, 
German; 5, Italian; 6, Spanish; 7, Czech; 9, Dutch. 
The figure 8 does not appear to have been used, and may have 
been reserved for English. When prefix numbers are used, 
they indicate the number of the cycle of each series. Thus 
2-32664 would indicate a record sung in French by a male 
singer in the second series : 4116, a record by concerted voices : 
Twelve-inch records started with 0, otherwise the same system 
was used ; thus 03033 indicated a female singer, 052426 would 
be a male singer singing in Italian. The “ language figure ”’ 
was sometimes omitted, whether English or ot'-erwise. 
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As regards the prefix numbers, which sometimes appear 
bewildering, it may be taken as certain that the first cycle of 
male voice records was quickly completed, and largely by 
singers of little account, so thet, with the exception of Richard 
Green and Leo Stormont, the second cycle was in force before 
our history opens. 

H.M.S. hes rearranged the “ Who’s Who” in numerical 
sequence, with dates, which gives extremely interesting 
information, and shows that, in spite of occasional vagaries, 
such as Eames’ Who is Sylvia?,the catalogue numbers may be 
taken generally as a guide to the years of original issue. 

H.M.S. has taken immense trouble to unearth early records 
in India, though so far with disappointing results. His 
enquiries show that a well-known ruling Prince possesses what 
must be one of the largest collections in the world—running 
into 25,000 records. He is a little shy, however, of asking His 
Highness whether he has any ‘ pre-dogs ” for disposal ! 


T was an agreeable surprise, after my remarks last month on 

the valuable discoveries by other collectors, to find that the 
next to be favoured by fortune was myself. Thanks to R.B., 
a collector of Milan, who seems to possess a truly impressive 
collection, I have been able to acquire, and in part to redistri- 
hute, a very fine batch indeed of early celebrity records. Two 
original copies of Battistini’s 10in. red labels in mint condition, 
three original 10in. Tamagnos, a 1902 Sammarco, the glorious 
12in. duets by Boninsegna with de Lucia and Vals respectively, 
some fine 10in. Carusos of 1902-3, and Fonotipias by Bonei 
and Victorien Sardou will show the quality of the parcel. But 
perhaps the record which I most enjoy is the Air de la Rose, 
sung in Jtalian (in English it is known as The Last Rose of 
Summer!) by Olimpia Borenat (1904). Those who heard this 
exquisite scprano’s record of the Andante from I Puritani et 
the second of our little recitals would at once recognise her 
treatment of the ballad. Here is Italian bel canto at its best 
end purest, which added to an emotionally temperamental 
performance, I find quite disintegrating. 'The member of my 
family who impiously remarked that it ‘“‘ dragged’ was 
promptly and properly rebuked. 

My friend J.L.C.F. (Haywards Heath) has scored again. 
He assures me that he has visited ‘‘ several hundred ” shops 
without result, but having landed two such catches in the space 
of a few weeks, he feels that his labour has not been in vain. 
This time he reports a French 1901 Renaud with red label ; 
the original two-verse Good-Bye by Melba; a flush label 
Andrew Black (March of the Cameron Men), Patti’s Old Folks 
at Home, and the Marble Halls sung by Alice Esty. 

A.G.W. (Buckhurst Hill), referring to my recent remarks on 
the subject of Fonotipia records, writes to say that he has 
copies of Destinn’s records in their Fonotipia form—that is, 
before they were turned into Odeons. I think these must be 
very special rarities. 

My letters from American correspondents are invariably 
delightful reading, and I must quote the following from 
L.A.W. (Chicago) who expresses the true collector’s spirit with 
far greater eloquence than I could hope to achieve, and who is, 
moreover, very sound on the matter of ‘‘ originals ”’! 

Allow me to report to Collectors’ Corner the following 
finds,” which I picked up in what I believe to be the 
dirtiest store basement in all Chicago : 

Maurice Renaud, Lu Favorita— Pour tante amour (Hanover 
issue); Wiliam Tell—Prayer (Hanover issue); Sgr. 
Francisco, Carmen—Toreador Song (Original Victor) ; 
Sagi-Barba, Camponone ; Farrar and Jorn, Faust—Es ist 
schon spdt (Hanover, H.M.V.). 

No matter what a lot of people say about ‘ perfect 
reproduction ” and all that, I agree with you perfectly in 
the matter of the superiority of originals over ‘ reprints.” 
For me, the thrill of record collecting is not in receiving a 
newly pressed reissue in a carefully wrapped carton, no 
matter how interesting it may be (the Maurel disc, for 
example), but the sensation worth all the work, the dis- 


appointments, the dust, the wandering around town, is that 
particular sensational moment when I pull a very, very old 
Renaud out of a mouldy album, long-forgotten, standing 
upside down in an ancient gramophone, which stands lost 
amid a pile of junk in a water-soaked basement! That for 
me is the romance of collecting records. 

It may be different in England, and on the Continent, 
but here in the United States a collector of gramophone 
records nearly collapses when he discoversth at there is some- 
one else who shares his interest in records. I met a collector 
last month who came to Chicago fer our World’s Fair. He 
was astonished that another creature should collect the one 
thing in which he was most vitally interested. Of course, 
we had an immense time! . L.A.W. 


L.A.W. is lucky with his Renauds: the Farrar-Jorn duet 
apparently dates from the former’s reign as prima donna at 
Berlin. The remainder of the letter deals with a suggestion 
for a sort of international exchange system, on the basis of a 
club. The idea is attractive, but I fear that considerations of 
time and space would be found to be insuperable in practice. 
However, ‘ C.C.”’ is open to suggestions of this kind. 


J.R.A. (San Diego) asks for information as to the number of 
records issued in England by Francisco, end adds that in 
America he was a prolific recorder, both as Francisco and as 
Gogorza, and that he sang under both names simultaneously, 
for black and red label respectively. 

The English issues, all with orchestra, were (10in.) Largo 
al factotum, Prologo, end Toreador Song, issued in 1803, La 
Paloma and Porter Song, in 1904, and the 12in. La Paloma in 
1905. I greatly admire all these records, though the second 
La Paloma is incomparably the better; and, contrary to 
J.R.A.’s experience, my copy of the Porter Song is faultless. 
The 10in. records were not long available, and are consequently 
rare; but the 12in. La Paloma survived for some years, and 
is a glorious record. It is a pity that it cannot be heard 
nowadays, if only as a corrective for the maudlin renderings 
which modern combinations seem to think good enough for 
this fine tune. 


Y eppeal to Cuba for information about Fonotipia records 
| has met with a generous response. Mr. Riccardo Aleman, 
of Havana, who possesses all the early Fonotipias, and most 
of the newer ones, besides every catalogue from 1904 to 1933, 
has very kindly forwarded me a copy of one of these, which 
shows nearly all the original issues with their original numbers, 
together with later issues, which seem to bring us down to a 
date perhaps ten years ago. With these numbers it is possible 
to distinguish the piano accompanied records from the 
orchestral re-recordings, though the exact dates of these latter 
and their contemporaries is still a matter of some speculation. 
In the August “ C.C.”’ I said that the catalogue numbers did 
not appear on the records, and vice versa: this was perhaps 
somewhat too sweeping, but it is true of the only catalogue I 
then possessed—thet of Odeon-Fonotipia of 1911, in which the 
Fonotipia records had been ruthlessly re-numbered. 

Mr. Aleman points out a recording curiosity in regard to the 
133in. Dedication Scene in A’da, sung by Garbin and Luppi— 
namely, that Radames sings the same words as Remfis, 
instead of those allotted to the,character. This is certainly 
extraordinary, and an amusiig commentary on how we 
English listen to our Opera—titterly discounting the words, in 
fact resenting any that we happen to catch or understand ! 

In the death of Marcel Journet, at the age of 65, “* Ccllectors’ 
Corner ” loses yet another of its most romantic figures. Journet 
may be said to be a star of two epochs—so magnificent and 
unabated was his form. The Press is likely to do full justice 
to his later phase, and ‘‘ Collectors’ Corner ”’ will endeavour to 
add a few remarks on the early days at Covent Garden and in 


the G. & T. studios next month. 
P, G. Hurst. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact 
that the publication ef letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. ] 


THE FLEXIBLE CONNECTOR. 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


Dear Sir,—I am naturally very gratified by Mr. Beattie’s 
encomiums of praise as set forth in the August issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE (spare my blushes !). I derive so much personal 
pleasure from the success which attends my experiments with 
the gramophone that I am only too glad to hear of others 
achieving a like success. My “ Lifebelt ’’ patent has long 
expired and the field is free to all investigators. I have been 
experimenting off and on for ten years now, and my considered 
conclusions with regard to the flexible connector ’twixt tone- 
arm and sound-box are: 

(1) A stout rubber tube of approximately 2 inches in length, 
with a bore which fits tightly on the tone-arm end, should be 
used. The more one has to stretch it to get it on the better. 
It should be fixed in position with glue or seccotine inside 
and tightened on the outside at the joint with a piece of wire 
sufficiently stout not to cut the rubber when it is twisted 
with pliers as tightly as possible. It is desirable that the 
sound-box (almost any kind will dv) should fit fairly tightly, too, 
at the sound-box end of the intervening tube. 

(2) Some constriction of the sides of the tube is very desirable 
to concentrate the flexibility solely in a lateral direction. I 
accomplish this by means of bent springs which I called 
“spring clips” and used to supply to lifebelt users and 
readers of THE GRAMOPHONE some years ago, when the “ Life- 
belt ’” enjoyed its brief day of popularity. 

(3) A counterweight of some sort is essential to the most 
perfect reproduction. I use several : a spring supported above 
the centre of tone-arm base. The right tension can only be 
arrived at by experiment. Where it is possible a projecting 
rod carrying (in my case) an 8-oz. lead weight extending equi- 
distant from tone-arm base to opposing sound-box. I 
personally get the very best results with this. A third method 
employs a weight hung immediately behind tone-arm base 
and a piece of elastic suspended from open lid of cabinet 
immediately above the sound-box. This needs very careful 
adjustment. A fourth method consists of a ring round tone- 
arm to which is attached a short section (1 inch) of helical 
spring and a thin cord suspended from a pulley attached to a 
small standard with arm about 4 inches above tone-arm base 
centre supporting a counterweight (5 or 6 oz.) hanging 
below it. 

(4) A steady motor is equally essential; any variation in the 
speed of the turntable produces most unsatisfactory results. 
_(5) A large wooden horn of the Wilson type, or rectangular 
like my own made of three-ply and heavily varnished, gives the 
final touch to what is in my opinion an almost perfect and 
life-like reproduction. 

(6) Wherever possible it is always desirable to cut back the 
tone-arm end, leaving ample space for fitting the rubber tube. 
The now obsolete type of ‘‘ goose-neck ”’ is, however, hopeless 
as far as flexibility is concerned. Now that stouter tone-arms 
are coming back into fashion the chances for obtaining ideal 
reproduction are much improved. The “slim” tone-arms of 
1925 have nothing to commend them, especially from the 


“lifebelt ” point of view. I do not think I have any more to 
add except to assert in defiance of Mr. Compton Mackenzie 


that I am still a convinced fibreur. As I have devoted myself 
to the mechanical rather than the musical side of the gramo- 
phone perhaps my plebeian taste in records may be forgiven. 
I try to derive edification from chamber music, but with little 
success. My chief joy is to play through a Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera on my own home-made machine, which now gives me 
the most perfect realism I have yet heard. This I can do on the 
new H.M.V. electric records without cutting the fibre needle 
more than once or twice during the performance. To my 
sensitive though less cultured ear steel produces too much 
volume, soon wears the new records so that harshness super- 
sedes symphonic harmony, whereas by using fibre almost 
exclusively I have records in my possession ten years old 
and upwards which do not show any signs of wear at all, and 
this is true also of the older electric records which have been in 
continuous use for the past four years or so. 
Yours faithfully, 
L. D. GRIFFITH. 
Silvington Rectory, 
near Kidderminster. 


RECORDS FIT TO LIVE WITH. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Deak Simr,—I have been very much interested in the two 
letters that have recently appeared in your columns under 
the heading of ‘‘ Fifty Records Fit to Live With.” Such lists 
are bound to vary with individual taste; probably no two 
would be exactly the same. Nevertheless it is difficult to 
imagine that Mr. Holland’s is likely to prove a popular pattern. 

Nearly all Mr. Holland’s selections are records of music of 
which the chief characteristic is melodiousness. Particularly 
is this true of his choice of chamber music, the theme and 
variation from Haydn’s Emperor, Tchaikovsky’s well-known 
Andante Cantabile, and Borodin’s Nocturne: I venture to think 
that most people would rapidly grow tired of these pieces, 
charming as they are, on hearing them at all frequently. For 
this reason, though they might well occupy places of honour 
in any large record collection, I should regard them as definitely 
unsuitable in a list of “‘ fifty records fit to live with.” Far 
better would be, for instance, one of Beethoven’s late quartets, 
which would continue to reveal fresh depths and beauties 
after countless hearings. Very few people find that this most 
valuable characteristic of really great music is to be discovered 
in the works of Mendelssohn and Tchaikovsky, for which 
Mr. Holland appears to have a particular affection. 

It is curious that although Mr. Holland criticises Mr. Hum 
for not including vocal records, he does not mention any 
himself. Even if opera is excluded from so small a list, there 
are surely some examples, such as Gerhardt’s Brahms in the 
H.M.V. Connoisseur Supplement, or the remarkable Decca- 
Polydor records of Rehkemper singing Mahler’s Kindertoten- 
lieder, which would be indispensable in any collection of great 
records. It is perhaps unnecessary to add that all who, like 
myself, are members of the Hugo Wolf Society, would include 
the Society’s records in any list, however small. 

Finally, choral records are all too often overlooked by the 
collector. All who were fortunate enough to be present at the 
recent festival of English Church music at the Crystal Palace 
will no doubt hasten to possess themselves of the two records 
of the massed choirs issued by Columbia this month, even 
though a sad lack of enterprise decided on yet another recording 
of the Hallelujah Chorus. I find that it is not generally known 
that the organisation responsible for this Festival has a small 
private issue of records of Church music. When it is said that 
the singing is conducted by Dr. Nicholson, and that the 
recording is in the able hands of Columbia, no further recom- 
mendation is needed. It is a thousand pities that these 
excellent records, which for the present are only obtainable, 
I believe, in 8.P.C.K. House, should not be more widely known. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, W.9. J. H. B. HEATHCOTE. 
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(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—I have read with interest the letter from your 
correspondent J. Leslie Howard criticising the selection of 
“Fifty Records to Live With,” as made by J. Hum, and 
substituting a list of his own suggestions, citing as an argument 
in support of the excellence of his choice the fact that his 
friends wax enthusiastic over them. 

From my own experience I find that my records may be 
divided into two sections : 

(1) Those of real musical value and sterling wearing qualities, 
which my friends do not appreciate owing to lack of oppor- 
tunity for repeated hearings. 


(2) Those which receive tremendous appreciation from out- 
siders and usually end by being kept for visitors only owing 
to their lack of real substance in the musical sense. 

I consider the former type the only records to recommend 
to readers of a magazine which caters for the intelligent listener, 
and I feel certain that any of the undermentioned records 
would give hours of deep pleasure and musical education 
to any of your readers. 

Chamber Music. 

Beethoven: Quartet No. 12, Opus 127, Flonzaley String 
Quartet. 

Mozart : 
Quartet. 

Brahms: Piano Quartet in G Minor, Opus 25, Rubinstein 
and Pro Arte Players. 

Orchestral. 

Haydn: “Clock” Symphony, Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra of New York. 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 8, Opus 93, B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra. 

I am eagerly awaiting a good recording of Mozart’s Jupiter 
Symphony, but cannot recommend any of the existing 
versions of this work. 

Handel: Suite ‘‘ Origin of Design,” London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Wagner : Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine, British Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Overtures. 

The following possess “‘ that little something some others 

have not got.” 


Dvorak, Carnival ; Beethoven, Leonora No. 3; Mendelssohn, 
Fingal’s Cave ; Weber, Oberon; and Wagner, ‘‘ Lohengrin ” 
Prelude to Act I. 

Concertos. 
Elgar : 
Orchestra. 

Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 3, Opus 37, Schnabel and 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Operatic. 
I find very few vocal records bear constant repetition, but 


those by Gigli, Tauber, Elisabeth Schumann and Rosa Ponselle 
are exceptions. 


Quartet in C Major, KV465, Budapest String 


Violin Concerto, Sammons and New Queen’s Hall 


Yours faithfully, 


Ilford. A. C. 8. THomson. 


BAX. 
(Z'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srir,—During the last two years there have been 
repeated requests for a recording of Arnold Bax’s Third Sym- 
phony. The majority of us do not want a Bax Society. We 
simply cannot afford it. As an alternative, will H.M.V. or 
Columbia record the “Third” and place it in the general 
catalogue—for a time, at least—providing they receive five 
hundred advance orders for complete sets ? If so, I will gladly 
place my order. 

Yours faithfully, 


Wisbech. Ronaytp A. SmIrua. 


MOZART. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—We should be grateful to Mr. Collins for his 
letter. Ever since the two new Beecham records appeared, 
the question everywhere has been ‘‘ When is Beecham going to 
do the Jupiter ?”’ It will have to be done, and by him—why 
then must we be kept in this suspense ? And why stop at the 
Jupiter ? Of all the symphonies of Mozart there are not more 
than two or three tolerable recordings, and of all his pianoforte 
concerti, which include some of the most desperately lovely 
things in music, perhaps two. We have the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, we have Sir Thomas Beecham, we have Miss 
Kathleen Long, and we have the Columbia Company. But 
where are the records that we dream of ? 

Yours faithfully, 


London, 8.W.18. LIONEL Fox. 


PIANISTS. 
(To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—May I assure your correspondent Rhoda Brough- 
ton Porte that it does not follow that because I did not like 
Pachmann’s playing I therefore look on the pianoforte as an 
instrument for displaying “‘ a musical form of all-in wrestling,” 
as she puts it in her letter in your September issue. On the 
contrary, I agree with her that it is an instrument of poetry. 
But mere softness and gentleness do not in themselves alone 
constitute poetry. True poetry cannot be divorced from 
nobility, and for me there was no nobility whatever in Pach- 
mann’s playing. It was very little more than an amiable 
musical dribble given with a beautiful touch, it is true, but 
with nothing much in the way of tone and having no force 
of mind or inspiration behind it. This is, as I say, merely my 
personal opinion which I was goaded into expressing by 
Mr. Porte’s claim that Pachmann was the greatest pianist 
—or at any rate one of the three greatest pianists—of all time, 
whereas I look on him as little better than a sort of musical 
Grock. If I want to hear truly noble and poetic playing I go, 
when I get the chance, to hear Paderewski. 

As to Anton Rubinstein’s nationality, I daresay Mr. Porte 
may be right, though Rubinstein is certainly not a Russian 
name, and I believe it is Jewish. It seems to me, however, 
not quite fair to put down to racial predilection Sir Frederic 
Cowen’s preference for Rubinstein’s playing to that of Liszt. 
I do not see why one should not assume that his opinion was 
given quite as honestly as was that of Siloti, who, after all, 
might have been jealous of Rubinstein. There is generally 
room for two opinions about a thing and especially in the 
interpretation of art. I know Rubinstein said “ We pianists 
are but poor wood-choppers compared with Liszt,” but Liszt 
said that Rubinstein and Sophie Menter were the heirs to his 
playing. . ' in 

No doubt Chopin’s pupils disapproved of Rubinstein’s 
rendering of the Funeral March, but it must be remembered 
that the latter never professed to be a pedantically accurate 
and correct player. After giving a series of recitals in London 
in the late ‘eighties, he said that he could have given an extra 
one out of the wrong notes he played in that series. Josef 
Hoffmann has stated that Rubinstein, from whom he had 
lessons, always insisted on his giving a different rendering of 
a piece each time he played it. Evidently this was to make 
him cultivate his imagination and avoid the evils of becoming 
hidebound, set, and mechanical. I myself heard Rubinstein 
play the Funeral March and, correct interpretation or not, it 
was an unforgettable experience, and I see that the other day 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in reply to the question of an inter- 
viewer, said that the greatest musical experience of his life 
was hearing Rubinstein play Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata. 

But the question arises—does the creator always realise 


the finest interpretation and the fullest possibilities of his 
own creation ? Must the interpretation of the creator invariably 





